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Tells WRITER’S DIGEST Readers 


“How To Build The Plot” 


















“What is Verse--and Why?” 


A New Series on How to Write Poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY. 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise,’ definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 


























Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 


one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 


old writers for so many stories? 


present-day writers. 


have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 


The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 

“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L,. C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments have seen.”"—S, M. N., 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 


“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 





mouth, Texas, 


Washington, D. C. 

“One of the bes 
found on the market. 
times the price.’”—J. L. P., 


t Courses I have 


tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 


Worth many 
gredients. 


Ply- 








The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, which every month has 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 











OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 


money with it. 


to the 
list. 


pared fresh each week by our 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the —__- 
world, This keeps the Course a 
lutely up to date, 





in your home, 





Don’t Send Any Money, 


To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and 
send us the attached coupon—do not send any 
ith i Pay the postman the full price # 
of the Course, $5, and we will add your name 
WRITER’S DIGEST subscription 
If at the end of five days you do not 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- send it back to us and we will cheer- 

i di-| fully refund your money, 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 
so-] IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING y, 


¢ 


2 Writer's Digest 
8 Butler Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen: Please 

send me your ‘Ideal’ 

4 Course in’ Photoplay 

¢ Writing. I will pay the 

@ postman the complete price 

of the Course, $5, and return 

it if I am not wholly satisfied 

with my bargain, 


Street 
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A New Idea 
In Short Story Courses— 


Supplementary Follow-Up Lessons 


Any course in short story writing should, to be 100% efficient, have contact at 
some point with the current short-story field. Market conditions are always changing, 
Editorial needs are constantly shifting—the public is always demanding new kinds of 


fiction. 


It is plain that a Course written several months ago—as it must be—cannot 


be strictly up to date today. How, then, shall a Course be so planned as to com- 
bine the principles of the standard course with the need of keeping the student 
strictly up to the minute on the short story market? 


IDEAL Course In Short Story Writing 


has solved this poctions by add- 
ing—to its regular course of 25 
Lessons—a supplementary course 
of 10 Supplementary Follow-Up 
Lessons. Mind this is addi- 
tional service which we are go- 
ing to add to the standard 
IDEAL COURSE without add- 
ing a cent to the price of the 
Course. This added feature is 
—FREE. Each week, on com- 
pleting your Course, you will 
receive a Supplementary Follow- 
Up Lesson, setting before you 
the very latest ee in 
the short story fiel This 
makes of the IDEAL COURSE 
the most complete and practical 
ever offered, even at three or 
four times the price asked for 
the Ideal, 

“Can I learn to write short 
stories?” The Editor of the 
Ideal Course is asked this ques- 
tion many times every day. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you will 
devote a sufficient amount of 
time to a study of short story 
technique—provided you receive 
proper oe in your study.” 

ow the IDEAL COURSE 
furnishes: this guidance at every 


~ lessons, all about plot building, 


characterization, dialogue, nar- 
rative, description, suspense and 
dozens of other essentials—it 
tells you how to construct a 
story from start to finish—and 
then it tells you how to sell it. 
The editors, so absolutely con- 
vinced are they of the superi- 
ority of the course, even furnish 
the enthusiasm. It is up to 
you merely to devote to the 
Course a certain amount of time 
each week and a determination 
to succeed, 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

We want you to have this 
Course—we want to see you 
begin supplying your share of 
stories to the magazines each 
month. Therefore, if you will 
fill out the attached coupon 
you will receive the IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING, and the Supplemen- 
tary Follow-Up Lessons, and the 
FREE Criticism Coupons—and 
also THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—for an entire year—all for the 
regular price of the Course, 
which is $5, postpaid. 








THEY’VE TAKEN THE 
IDEAL COURSE 


I found it to be the best 
book for me I ever saw ex- 
cept the Bible.—T. J. T. 


If people only knew the real 
value of your course, you 
would be unable to rel in the 
demand, even at “a = 
its present price.—P. 


Am more than delighted and 
can conscientiously tell any- 
one that the course is worth 
more than a five dollar bill.— 
_ =: 








pon, and we will send you the 
Course immediately and add 
your name to THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST subscription list. Pay 
the postman $5, then if after a 
five days’ examination you do 
not find the Course all that we 
have claimed for it, return it 











point. It tells you, by means 
simple, clearly understood 


DON’T SEND ANY MONEY to us and we will cheerfully 
—just fill out the attached cou- 


refund your money, 





FREE CRITICISM FOR EVERY “IDEAL” 
STUDENT 


Our Special Offer, described elsewhere in this 
advertisement, includes our criticism service, by 
which our editors criticize two of your manu- 
scripts FREE OF CHARGE. You are entitled, 
at such times as you most need it, on special 
lessons- or on the course as a whole, to send in 
(with criticism coupons which we will furnish 
you) two manuscripts which put into practice the 
lessons you have been studying, From the criti- 
cism you are enabled to find out your weaknesses; 
how you may strengthen your work; in what line 
to work hardest. 














USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course 
on Short Story Writing and enter my name to 
receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
with free criticism of MS. I will pay mail carrier 
$5.00 when he delivers the Course, and if I am 
not satisfied it is understood that I can return 
the lessons and magazine within three days from 
their receipt, my money to be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 














THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown, Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work, A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers, House organs. Photoplay pro- 


ducers, 
Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each, Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story. 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. 








Modern Photoplay Writing 
---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 
THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen. The book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship.’”—-The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 
Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind. 
By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 

Price, $1.00. 


By Culpepper Chunn. 


$1.75 Net. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words 
S008 t6 S000 WOTGS. «.. «05. ccs sees 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 

















*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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$100.00 Short Story Contest 


We are offering three prizes totaling One Hundred Dollars 
for the best three short stories submitted to this office, under the 
terms of the contest, before 5:00 P. M. of the first day of 
October, 1923. 


First Prize, $50.00 Second Prize, $30.00 
Third Prize, $20.00 


In addition to paying the winners the above amounts, the 
three best stories will be entered in our Sales Department for 
placing with magazines. In case the stories are sold—and they 
are almost certain to be sold at a much higher figure than 
the prizes offered—the entire proceeds of each sale will be 
PAID TO THE AUTHORS. No commission or handling charge 


will be made. 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST 


1. The contest closes at 5:00 P. M. of | turn stamps or envelopes. No manuscripts 











the first day of October, 1923. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, ex- 
cept officers or employees connected with 
this Bureau. 


2. Only one story may be submitted by 
each contestant; and the story should con- 
tain not less than 3,000 words and not 
more than 5,000 words. Any theme or 
treatment may be used; you may offer 
detective, love, crime, psychological, dialect, 
or any other type of story. All stories 
must be original, never before published 
in any shape or manner. 


8. Manuscript should be folded (not 
rolled), enclosed in a No. 10 envelope and 
addressed to “Contest Editor, Author’s 
Typing & Revising Bureau, Drawer F, 
Tallapoosa, Ga.” 


4. Contestants are asked to keep dupli- 
cates of their MSS. Do not enclose re- 


will be returned, owing to the immense 
amount of clerical work necessary should 
we tabulate, file, and handle manuscripts 
for return. 


5. All manuscripts must be TYPE- 
WRITTEN on plain white paper, size 
814 x11, with black record ribbon, on one 
side of the sheet only. The typing must 
be double-spaced, with wide margins on 
both sides. Each sheet must be numbered 
and bear the name and address of the 
author, in the upper left-hand corner. 


6. Under no circumstances will we 
revise or type a manuscript which has been 
submitted for this contest, for very 
obvious reasons. The purpose of this con- 
test is not to secure material for our 
revising and typing departments, but to 
foster an increased interest in our general 
service to writers, through getting in 
closer touch with the writers themselves. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 


(Established 1918) 


LITERARY AGENCY 
TALLAPOOSA, GEORGIA 
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Radario Writing Contest 


In order to stimulate interest in the newest literary form, THE 
WriteEr’s Dicest is offering three cash prizes for the three best 
radarios which are submitted, as follows: 


$100 IN CASH PRIZES 


For the best Radario 
For the second best Radario 
For the third best Radario 


The Contest closes September 15th, and the awards will be an- 
nounced in the November issue. The First-Prize Radario will be 
published in the same issue. We have also made arrangements to 
have it broadcast from Station W L W, Cincinnati. 


Judges for the Contest have been appointed as follows: 
ROBERT LEE STRAUS, Instructor in English at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


FRED SMITH, Descriptionist, Station W L W. 


HOWARD T. DIMICK, Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing,” 
and “Photoplay Making.” 


WHAT IS A ‘*RADARIO?” 


The “Radario” opens up a new and interesting market for the writer. 
It grew out of the need by radio broadcasting programs, of a play that 
would have all the dramatic elements of the actual stage play, but yet 
would be so constructed that the dialogue would carry along the plot of 
the play without requiring descriptions here and there of the “business” 
of the play. In this and other respects it is a unique and a distinct 
literary form. It was fully described in the May number of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, in an article by Alvin G. Plough, accompanied by a 
complete specimen Radario. 

Those who have kept their issues of THE DIGEST for May will 
do well to reread the article, and then write their Radario. Others may 
obtain a reprint of this article and specimen Radario by sending ten cents 
in stamps to cover the cost of printing and mailing to the Radario Contest 
Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Read Mr. Plough’s description and then begin work at once on YOUR 
Radario—because the contest closes September 15th. Also watch the 
August WRITER’S DIGEST for another article by Mr. Plough on the 
Radario and its market possibilities—and for further announcements and 
information about the Radario Contest. Address all communications con- 
cerning the Contest to 


RADARIO CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST, 
15 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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How To Build Your Plot 


By WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


Plot, viewed as cause and effect building 
toward higher and better things, has always 
reminded me of the “increasing purpose” 
referred to in the line from Tennyson: 
“Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs.” For this “increas- 
ing purpose” is evolution ; and Plot, whether 
it deals with the stupendous drama of Cre- 
ation as applied to Man and the Universe 
by the Infinite, or whether it has to do 
with you and me and our little work of 
creating characters and a story, is but evo- 
lution on a varying scale. 

Plot, or evolution, is life responding to 
environment; and not only is this response 
always in terms of conflict, but the really 
great struggle, the epic struggle of creation, 
is the inner fight of the individual whereby 
the soul builds up character. This conflict 
| conceive to be the majestic scheme of the 
Master Plotter working through evolution 
up to the grand climax in the sublime Story 
of Man. 

This Story of Man is merely the sum of 
the lesser, individual stories. And since 


there is an infinitude of these lesser stories, 
countless numbers of them are translating 
themselves into action all around us, every 
minute of the day and night. Through each 
of these little stories the “increasing pur- 
pose” runs perfectly by introduction, inci- 
dent and climax. It should follow, then, 
that one in search of a plot has only to ob- 
serve, reach out, and help himself as he will 
from Nature’s vast storehouse. The plots 
are all there in bewildering quantities and 
infinite variety. 

Some writers find it easy to tap the great 
fountain of life on demand and draw off a 
Plot. Others find it difficult and discourag- 
ing. Given the same powers of expression, 
plot-facility alone seems to make all the 
difference between successful and non-suc- 
cessful fiction writing. If it is possible for 
me to draw on an experience of thirty-five 
years as a writer and seller of stories and 
offer a few helpful suggestions to those in 
difficulties over plot-construction, I shall es- 
teem it a privilege. 

There are writers—successful ones, too— 





(We happened to mention to H. Bedford-Jones, in a recent letter, 


this article of Mr. Cook’s, and Mr. Jones wrote right back: 


“Glad 


you're going to have an article by Cook. I don’t want to miss it. I 
think he has every other writer in the country skinned to death on plot. 
He never turns out a weak one, and can plot a booklength in half an 
hour. And I'll gamble that his article will contain finer writing than 
anything else you'll publish in the year.’ Now goon with the story!— 


Editor.) 
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who will tell you that they pay no attention 
to Plot; that a striking incident for Chapter 
I is enough for them; and that, from Chap- 
ter I onward, they allow their characters to 
develop naturally and the story to “write 
itself.” 

I consider such a statement inept, and in 
my humble opinion such authors are be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal. They might at least acknowledge in 
charity their obligation to the “increasing 
purpose” which animates them and which 
is one with their art. For Art is mechanism, 
and mechanism is Plot. Authors who boast 
that they pay no attention to Plot will, with 
a little introspection, find that they are giv- 
ing it every attention. It is a law of con- 
flict from which they cannot escape, and 
they are merely maneuvering with Plot 
from a different angle. 


“Interest” a Prime Essential 


The prime essential of a good story is 
interest; interest is another word for sus- 
pense; and suspense swings delicately in 


the scales of Plot. The thrills of a dramatic 
situation and of an “O. Henry twist” are 
matters of pure calculation in an author’s 
work; and only by calculation can we 
deepen the suspense for readers while we 
“make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, make ’em 
wait.” 

Whether it is better to overlook Plot at 
the start, begin a story and let it unfold 
from chapter to chapter, or whether it is 
better to establish landmarks and fix our 
goal before ever the first word is written, 
will depend entirely upon the author and 
upon the methods to which he has accus- 
tomed himself. I will confess that I have 
my limitations, and that unless I have a 
scenario for a compass I am apt to find 
myself wandering all over the place. 

First, then, I will sketch the Plot. It will 
be rather a foggy sketch, with only the start 
and the climax standing out in bold relief. 
Next I will name and elaborate my charac- 
ters; then, as the writing proceeds and the 
characters develop along the general lines 
of the story, the fog logically dispels and 
minor incidents take form and shape. This, 
it strikes me, is the safer and better way to 
proceed. 


Assuming that a vague sketch of the Plot 
is of first importance, we come to the matter 
in which I should like to be helpful to those 
writers who find Plot-sketching difficult. A 
profusion—yes, and confusion—of con- 
flicts is going forward all around us, and we 
must learn to observe and, by a process of 
elimination, come at the one plot which 
closely fits our purpose. 


The Source of Plots 


Let no mistake be made here. We are 
going to the conflicts of life itself for our 
Plot material, and are not taking the con- 
flicts second-hand and from the writings of 
others. Nothing under heaven is more re- 
prehensible than plagiarism. The true 
sources of Plot are open and free to all. 

I have heard of writers who, as some cult 
or other has it, “go into the silence” for 
their Plots. If by this is meant retiring to 
some sequestered nook and there doing 
some hard thinking uninterrupted by noise 
and other distractions, then I am heartily 
for it. Concentration is half the battle. 


I have heard, too, of other writers who, 
just before going to sleep, command the 
subconscious mind to deliver a Plot ready- 
made during the night, and then wake up in 
the morning with the complete, ske!eton- 
ized version of their story safely lodged in 
the conscious mind, ready for immediate 
use. This certainly is the lazy man’s 
method, and I have tried it but without 
success. Perhaps my subconscious mind 
hasn’t been properly trained. 


Edward Lucas White tells us frankly 


that he dreamed his remarkable story, “An- 
divius Hedulio.” I suppose there are other 
writers who have had the same experience, 
but never in all my years of fiction writing 
have I been so favored by Morpheus. 

Facility in this matter of Plot, if I may 
judge from my own experience, comes only 
from practice and hard work. It is pos- 
sible, however, to turn the hard work into 
a sport or pastime if one is capable of en- 
joying a game of solitaire. The way I have 
made such a game of it is this: 

When I begin reading a new novel my 
mind is constantly leaping well ahead of the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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(We are particularly happy in giving our readers this article by Mr. 
Kennedy, the first of a series of practical, “how-to” studies in verse con- 


struction. 


If this subject has ever been presented in a more A, B, C 


manner, more simply, more stimulatingly, we have yet to know of when 
or where. We ask, not just a reading, but a close and diligent study of 
every article; we suggest that each reading be followed by a study of 
other poetry, a great deal of it, analyzing it with the aid of the principles 
laid down by Mr. Kennedy.—The Editor.) 


The Technique of Verse Writing 


What Is Poetry? 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor in English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


“I do not understand poetry,” the Earl 
observed apologetically. “It appears to me 
unreasonable to advance a statement simply 
because it happens to rhyme with a state- 
ment you have previously made. And that 
is what all you poets do.”—James Branch 
Cabell, in “Gallantry.” 

No mystery need attach to the writing of 
verse. The laws governing it are as plain 
and comprehensive as those governing any 
other science, and the person who cares suf- 
ficiently to study these laws and apply them 
may, in time, write adequate verses. The 
quotation given above represents merely a 
popular misconception; the mystery is 
solely in the mind that does not compre- 
hend, and not at all in the science itself. 
Many people, in fact, accomplish the feat 
by instinct, with only an experimental 
knowledge of the governing laws. The fol- 
lowing lines by a girl ten years old will 
illustrate : 

Far down in the depth of the forest dense, 

The cow jumped over the pasture fence. 

Everyone who knows anything about the 
art of poetry and its accompanying science 
of versification will agree that these two 
lines are verse. When we come to the ques- 
tion of why, the experts begin to quarrel 
violently. Theories regarding the nature of 
verse are endless in variety. This article 
and those which are to follow will attempt 
to sustain no theory of versification; let 
pundits and bigwigs fight out abstruse 


points among themselves; here is merely an 
attempt to express in the simplest form 
possible the basic principles of the science. 

Where necessary, quotations will be 
given. In some cases, these will be from 
my own verse, and in others, from such 
English classics as are readily obtainable 
and widely known. As a general rule, re- 
ferences and quotation marks will be omit- 
ted merely for convenience; the selections 
used will be so generally recognizable that 
nobody can be misled into thinking they are 
given as original. 

Now for the question: What is verse? 
Glance for a moment at the following se- 
lections, numbered for convenience: 


I. 


Jenny poisoned mamma’s tea; 

Mamma died in ago-nee. 

Papa was quite cross and vexed: 

“Jenny, my child,” he said, “What next?” 


it. 


What songs the sirens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among the women, though puzzling ques- 
tions, are not beyond all conjecture. 


III. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
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IV. 

Those memorable days that move in pro- 
cession, their heads just out of the mist 
of years long dead—the most of them are 
full-eyed as the dandelion that from dawn 
to shade has steeped itself in sunlight. 

V. 

With glory of the moonlight on your face 

And tangled in the glamor of your hair, 

You sit and gaze across dim-silvered hills 

And purple-shadowed valleys, calm as death 

But beautiful as life, for it is June. 

Which of these quotations are verse? 
Any child can answer: One, three and five. 

What is the essential difference between 
them and the prose selections? Not beauty, 
certainly; not high thought. The child 
would say that the first word of each line 
of verse is capitalized. True. Suppose we 
treat in the same way, one of the prose quo- 
tations. Let us be fair to the prose by 
dividing it as nearly as possible into lines 
of appropriate length. As a further help, 


we will accent the stressed syllables (the 
stressed syllables in this and all further ex- 
amples will be indicated by italic type). 


Those memorable days 

That move in procession, 
Their heads just out of the mists 
Of years long dead— 

The most of them 

Are full-eyed as the dandelion 
That from dawn to shade 

Has steeped itself in sunlight. 

Opinions might differ slightly as to pro- 
per arrangement, but this one will do. Is 
this selection now verse? ‘No, it is still 
beautiful prose. The difference cannot lie 
in presence or absence of rhyme, for a 
glance at selection five will show that it 
has no rhymes. It cannot be in the presence 
or absence of rhythm, because an instinctive 
sense of rhythm has been our only guide in 
making the above line divisions. 

When we mention rhythm, however, we 
are “getting warm.” Examination of the 
stresses in the above passage will show that 
they follow no fixed order. Part of their 
charm, in fact, is in their regular irregu- 
larity—a combination of two or three types 
of rhythm, to form pleasing and varied ca- 
dences. 

The distinctive characteristic of verse, 
then, is the regular recurrence of fixed 


rhythms, or “Meter.” 


The basic unit of meter, a single rhythm, 
we may call the “Foot.” 

A number of these feet put together to 
fit our verse-pattern, we may term a “Line” 
or “Verse.” 

A number of lines put together to form 
a complete verse-pattern, we may call a 
“Stanza.” 

Reading lines with over-emphasis of 
stresses to determine the rhythm, is called 
“Scansion,” or “Scanning.” 

Now to explain: Pronounce the word 
“Jenny.” Naturally, the stress, or accent, 
falls on the first syllable. The same thing 
is true of the words following it: 

Jenny poisoned mamma’s tea. 


In each case, an accented or stressed syl- 
lable is followed by an unaccented one, ex- 
cept in the case of the last word, “tea.” 
The effect produced is a decidedly musical 
one. The blank following the word tea 
might be said to correspond with the “rest” 
in music. We have now established, more 
or less, our meter or fixed rhythm, which 
will mark our entire set of verses. 

Some writers assert that the musical the- 
ory is entirely and exclusively correct. I 
have no quarrel with this theory except 
that it involves the beginner in complica- 
tions. Let him accept it as tentatively true, 
and stick to the simpler theory of stressed 
and unstressed syllables until he is sure of 
himself. 

Now examine the first line of number 
three and notice the difference. It will be 
found to be considerable. With a single 
exception, the words are monosyllables. . 
Where are the accents or stresses to go? 
Well, suppose we try reading it exactly as 
though it were prose. If we do, we shall 
discover that these one-syllable words are 
so arranged that a stressing of the import- 
ant ideas produces a definite rhythm just 
the opposite of the one above: 

I know not where his islands lift. 

In each case cited, the line contains four 
feet, though in one, the stress is placed on 
the first, and in the other, on the last syllable 
of the foot. Many such basic combinations 
or different kinds of feet are possible, and 
will be mentioned in another place. 

It will be noted in reading each of the 








rd 
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above lines that the time given to pronun- 
ciation of each foot is about the same. 
Sometimes the balance is not sensibly dis- 
turbed by the addition of an extra syllable 
in one foot: 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
or by the reversal of accent in one foot: 
Sylvan historian who canst thus express. 
or by the occurrence of syllables which di- 
vide the stress equally : 
Strong Son of God, immortal love. 


or by differences in the intensity of stress 
placed on the accented syllables. It is very 
important, in fact, that the accented sylla- 
bles should not be stressed equally, except 
for special effects of sound imitation, as the 
result would be unbearable monotony. 

One may scan a few lines of verse to es- 
tablish the accent pattern or kind of meter. 
Were he to attempt reading an entire poem 
in the same way, the result would be excru- 
ciating. If the writer constructs feet which 
must be equally stressed, the result will 
suggest the beating of a drum, the tolling 
of a bell, the pounding of waves on the 
shore, or some equally monotonous sound 
which may be pleasant for a few moments, 
but ends by causing pain. 

Rhythm, then, is occurrence of a musical 
beat, while meter is the recurrence of a de- 
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finite stress at regular intervals, a given 
number of times in the line. These meters 
are numerous, and may, under some condi- 
tions, vary from line to line, particularly as 
to the number of feet. The completed pat- 
tern of several lines is determined, gener- 
ally, by the rhyme scheme, or the manner 
in which rhymes are arranged. In the first 
selection above, two succeeding lines rhyme. 
They are, therefore, a complete stanza, 
while the entire selection is composed of 
two stanzas. Blank verse is unrhymed; 
each line or verse is a complete stanza. 
Otherwise, the rhyme scheme or pattern is 
the controlling factor in stanza length. 

Rhyme schemes will have to be set aside 
for future consideration, for they cannot be 
treated intelligently until we have con- 
sidered rhyme in general. True and blue, 
we can all agree, rhyme, but why? And 
how perfectly? Do they also rhyme with 
few and new and through? And does 
through itself rhyme with cough and 
enough? 

To answer these questions, we must re- 
member that rhyme addresses itself to the 
ear and not to the eye. Rhyme consists of 
the identity, or close similarity of sounds 
at the ends of two lines of verse, or some- 


(Continued on page 61) 





When and Where to Sell Greeting 


Card Verses 


To really enjoy the card verse line one 
must be a good gambler as well as a good 
rhymster. One never knows what to ex- 
pect and I’ve little doubt that if some of 
the three and four-dollar-a-verse greeting 
card publishers knew that they had accepted 
a verse that had been turned down by a 
fifty-cent verse company, they would join 
the author in his or her exclamations. 
Greeting card verse is a very good side 
line and those who write verse but cannot 
sell would do well to try, for some of the 


By JANE TRUMBULL 





verses contain real poetic thoughts. All 
publishers are on the lookout for new ideas, 
brightly expressed but they are particular 
as to meter, form and thought. Nothing 
trite will attract and nothing that is careless 
in composition. The card that is a best 
seller is the one that can be used by the most 
people. 

For instance, a card to a friend cannot be 
used among relatives—Oh well—yes, of 
course, in rare cases, but I didn’t mean just 
that. Then cards written to friends far 
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away will not be used by the purchaser who 
is looking for a card to send to someone 
right in town. It’s the all-round card which 
has the best sale from the publisher’s stand- 
point, and now that many of them pay a 
royalty on their best seller, a writer will do 
well to study this point. 

Some greeting card publishers have spe- 
cial seasons for considering different sorts 
of material. Such as September for Christ- 
mas and New Year cards; but, having sold 
Christmas material in February, and 
mother’s day verse in April, I should say 
that it’s not the season that affects the sale 
half so much as the material submitted. 

The following list of markets contains 
some of the best and otherwise—for mar- 
kets after all are like Brazil nuts. One has 
to crack them to find out. Some will keep 
one’s material until it’s not only unseason- 
able, but quite too dirty for further submit- 
tance. Others will hold a few for further 
consideration and return the others post 
haste, while others return them so quickly 
that one feels they only opened the outer 
envelope, placed the contents in the stamped 
and addrssed return envelope, and ran all 
the way to the post office to keep from miss- 
ing a single mail. But so far, I have never 
lost a single verse or had the slightest dis- 
courtesy shown to any offering. 

In writing card verse be as simple and di- 
rect as possible. Just say the sort of pleas- 
ant things that you like to have folks write 
to you. The more simple, direct and sin- 
cere a verse sounds the more likely its ac- 
ceptance. The list of markets: 

Dreyfuss Art Co., 514 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The Exclusive Co., 725 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Hall Bros., 
City, Mo. 

The Henderson Lithographing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Murray Engraving Co., 6152 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Edwin A. Ellis Co., 229 Oak St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Durant Herzog & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Organ Greeting Cards, 124 Chambers St., 
New York City. 


1114 Grand Ave., Kansas 


Perfection Art Co., 18 West Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 

Rust Craft, Boston, Mass. 

The Buzza Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Manuel & Co., Box 927, Meridian, Miss. 

The Rose Co., Philadelphia. 

The Boston Line, 178 Congress Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Butler Thomas Co., 829 Filbert St., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Sidney Burgoyne & Sons, 1209 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 

Dittmar Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Brady Robbins Co., 538 S. Clark St. 
Chicago. 

The Wit-Ro Co., 712 Federal St., Chi- 
cago. 

Stephen Greene Co., Sixteenth and Arch 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

Japanese Wood Novelty Co., Providence, 
i. 2 

Wm. E. Coutts, 263 Adelaide St., West 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Thos. J. Beckman Co., 310 N. Eleventh 
St., Philadelphia. 

Stanley Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

Van Gorder & Gibbs, Inc., 334 W. Thir- 
ty-eighth St., Chicago. 

F. L. Morgan Co., 583 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

A. E, Little, 426 Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

New England Art Co., 6152 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

Thompson Smity Co., 53 Fifth Ave:, New ° 
York City. 

The Newman Publishing & Art Co., 120 
E. Fourteenth St., New York City. 

Alfred Bartlett, 248 Boyleston St., Bos- 
ton. 

Jesse H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

I do not pretend to boast that I have tried 
all these markets or even that I know what 
they want. I have simply collected these 
names and addresses from time to time, 
and, as before stated, I have always received 
the best of treatment from the few I have 
tried. 








(Next to getting ideas for plots and themes, and human material 
to put into them, the most important thing is putting them where 
you can find them when you want them. Files and system are essential, 
but they can easily be overdone. Like a friend of ours, who tells with a 
chuckle of how the only manuscript he ever lost was one he sent to a 


magazine devoted to office system and routine. 


The best system will 


be based on common sense—and Mr. Phillips’ method is just that.— 


Editor.) 


Filing Your Plot Material 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” “The Art of Writing Photoplays,” etc. 


The following letter was received by the 
Dicest Editor: “It would be a great help 
to me as least if writers like Mr. Phillips 
would go a little more into the details of 
their instructions. They are so familiar 
with the details of their subjects that they 
at times forget how woefully ignorant we 
beginners are of even the simplest things. 
For instance, I would like very much to 
know how Mr. Phillips files the 12,000 clip- 
pings he mentions so he can readily refer 
to them when needed.” 

In reply, I am writing this “extra” article. 
And, may I ask readers to be frank in writ- 
ing me of their problems along lines of my 
discussions. I shall always be glad to take 
them up in a future article. My constant 
fear is that of trespassing or repeating an 
old statement over and over again. Thus, 
in the matter of filing, I must make re- 
statements and also refer specifically to 
books I have written dealing effectually 
with this subject. 

Now there are many ways of filing Plot 
material. I have tried a multitude of ways 
myself. I recall my first step in the mat- 
ter of filing plot clippings. I discovered a 
remarkably convenient little book in a sta- 
tionery shop one day. It was called “The 
Mark Twain Serap Book”—if I remember 
correctly. It was a scrap book with lines 
of mucilage running across the pages from 
side to side a few inches apart. You wet 


these and stuck the material on them. It 
lent itself splendidly to keeping of news- 
paper clippings. But when I had pasted 
four or five hundred clippings in my scrap 
book, I learned the first great truth about 
the filing of Plot material, namely, that a 
filing system must have flexibility. 

I then came upon another sort of scrap 
book. Its leaves had pockets in them. 
There were more than a hundred pockets 
in all. I gradually filled them with clip- 
pings. I made certain arbitrary divisions 
among the pockets. Love, Hate, War, 
Death, The Sea, Children, Religion, Mar- 
riage, Divorce—I noted down subjects as 
they occurred to me. I had neither order 
nor method. This served me well for a 
time. But chaos gradually crept in as the 
number of Plot items multiplied. I now 
discovered even a greater principle govern- 
ing the effective filing of anything. If fil- 
ing really and solely meant the putting away 
of things once and for all, it would all be 
very simple. But filing always implies ref- 
erence. Putting the things away is only in- 
cidental to taking them out again. The 
value lies not in effectively putting Plot ma- 
terial away, then, but in getting it out again 
and then making use of it. 

Now, if I had never meant to accumulate 
more than a few hundred items of Plot 
material, it would not matter greatly how 
I filed them. I might stick them all into 
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one large envelope and get them out and 
look through them in a half hour’s time. 
But when my Plot material begins to accu- 
mulate into thousands of items, then the 
mass becomes unwieldly and is my despair 
rather than my hope. 

It was at this point that I set about to 
solve my own problem—and incidentally 
that of all writers, editors, orators, preach- 
ers, lecturers and others who are benefited 
through the use of collected items of in- 
formational and dramatic character. I[ 
spent something like seven years formulat- 
ing and gathering the materials and struc- 
ture of what is now known and published 
in book form as, “The Universal Plot Cata- 
log.”’* 

In this I endeavored to do several things 
that would once and for all time eliminate 
all restrictions and limitations that might 
be laid upon the Plot collector. I tried to 
add another vital and valuable feature in 
that the catalog would not merely be a file 
but an inspiration as well. Here should be 


every cranny and corner of the Plot uni- 


verse available for putting away and getting 
at material. For the curious thing is that it 
is more difficult to catalogue and put away 
material than it was to find it again and get 
it out for use. The Universal Plot Catalog 
Filing System admits of limitless expansion. 
You can arrange to file one thousand pieces 
of Plot material, or one million. 

Some few writers have sought to say ar- 
bitrarily how many plots there are in litera- 
ture. Their statements are open to debate. 
They are interesting, however. I sought to 
do something different. How many Plots 
there are—meaning how many technical 
Plot manifestations there may be—is solely 
informational. What I was trying to get at 
was, what are the sources of Plots and Plot 
material, where do they come from, what 
are the well-springs of dramatic energy, 
what makes an incident a Plot? In other 
words, I was perhaps aiming at An Outline 
of All Plot Activity. 

What is it all about? I asked myself. 
After many speculations as to what the 

*“The Universal Plot Catalog, is a cloth-bound 
book of 157 pages. The price is $1.30, postpaid, 
and may be ordered from THe Writer’s Dicest. 
—Ebpitor. 


whole show was about, I came to the in- 
evitable conclusion that it was about Man 
(meaning Mankind, of course). No mat- 
ter whether we spoke to or for or through 
God, the Elements, Dumb Animals, the Stars 
or Nature, it must be in the terms, the lan- 
guage, the understanding of human beings. 
Thus I concluded with the following larger 
outline under which all Plot material should 
—or could, for that matter—be filed: 


MAN (meaning Mankind) 


A.—ORIGIN. The Vicissitudes of Crea- 
tion and Re-Creation. 


I. The Nature of Man 
Man’s Desire for Existence, his 
Relations with Creation and his 
Struggle for Individuality. 
(Under this there are Sub-divi- 
sions 1-10 Filing containers 1*- 
14*) 

II. The Heart of Man 
Man’s Desire for Happiness, his 
Relations with Woman and his 
Struggle for his Family. 
(Sub-divisions 11-20 and Filing 
containers 15*-38*) 


B.—ASPIRATION. The Vicissitudes of 
Passion and Deterioration. 
III. The Ambition of Man 
Man’s Desire for Position, his Re- 
lations with Society and his Strug- 
gle for Achievement, 
’. The Might of Man 
Man’s Desire for Supremacy, his 
Relations with Antagonists and his 
Struggle for Power. 
(Sub-divisions 338-46 and _ filing 
containers 39*-86*) 
”. The Character of Man 
Man’s Desire for Luxury, his Re- 
lations with Morality and his 
Struggle against Sin. 
(Sub-divisions 47-56 and Filing 
containers 87*-125*) 
. The Flesh of Man 
Man’s Desire for Health, his Re- 
lations with Disease and his Strug- 
gle against Death. 
(Sub-divisions 57-62 and Filing 
containers 126*-137*) 














C—DESTINY. The Vicissitudes of In- 
quiry and the Infinite 
VII. The Mind of Man 
Man’s Desire for Knowledge, his 
Application of Reason and _ his 
Struggle against Ignorance. 
(Sub-divisions 63-75 and Filing 
containers 138*-163*) 
VIII. The Soul of Man 
Man’s Desire for Divinity, his Re- 
lations with God and his Struggle 
for his Religion. 
(Sub-divisions 76-90 and Filing 
containers 139*-180*) 
D—HUMOR. The Vicissitudes of the 
Ridiculous and the Sublime 
IX. The Emotions of Man 


Man Impassioned by the Domina- 
tion of the Ludicrous, the Stimu- 
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lation of Diversion, Participation 
in Pleasure and the Stress of 
Pathos. 
(Sub-divisions 91-94 and Filing 
containers 181*-191*) 

E.—NOT MAN 

X. The Personification of Man 

The Humanizing of All Creation, 
Creature and Mythology and the 
Appropriation of their Phenomena 
as Dramatic Material. 
(Sub-divisions 95-100 and Filing 
containers 192*-200*) 


It will be noted that there are exactly one 
hundred sub-divisions and under the sub- 
divisions are more than two thousand minor 
divisions, which space forbids me to enu- 


merate. 








The aspiring photographer who has fol- 
lowed this series of articles, having learned 
how to find subjects which interest, will dis- 
cover that the best photographs in the world 
are worthless to him unless they are prop- 
erly marketed. 

Marketing the photograph is a vastly im- 
portant branch of the business of making 
one’s camera pay dividends, anyone will 
admit! For, no matter how forceful 
the subject, the photograph cannot be used 
in the pages of a magazine or a newspaper 
unless the photographer has observed the 
regulations of magazine editors and fol- 


Marketing The Photo 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 









lowed their preferences in the matter of 
making up his prints. 

Dressing the photograph is the most of 
the marketing proposition. Anyone with a 
good eye and a wise memory and access to 
photographically illustrated magazines and 
newspapers will be keenly aware of the mar- 
kets open to his wares; but even this valu- 
able sense becomes useless if the wares are 
not put into buyable shape. 

The present article has to do with the 
size, shape and form of the print which is to 
be submitted to editors. It is obvious that 
certain sizes of prints are more in demand 











(Few writers trying to break into the press photograph field realize 
that just as much care must be practised in preparing the photograph 
as the manuscript for the editor. The more professional an air a photo- 
graph bears, the better its chances of acceptance—and Mr. Davis’ article, 
if followed, will free the photograph of all marks of the amateur.— 


Editor.) 
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than others solely because they are more 
readily handled; that sometimes prints 
should be of a certain shape; that the finish 
of the print is important because it affects 
strongly the reproduction of the picture; 
that the photographic work of producing 
the print is of utmost importance; and that 
the proper qualifications of submitting the 
print are to be observed if the editor is to be 
induced to exchange a check for the picture. 


The question of the size of photographs 
to be submitted to editors is one on which 
no two writers agree; but it is possible to 
reach a sensible compromise in the matter. 
It is not true that a camera of a certain size 
is a stringent requirement of this work, or 
that ail prints must be 8 by 10, or some 
other size; or that the bigger the print the 
better its chances of acceptance. Editors 
are not nearly so narrow-minded as some 
writers would have you believe. They will 
accept any photograph large enough to re- 
produce well all needed detail. The en- 
graver who makes the final cut will reduce 
or enlarge the image to whatever propor- 
tionate size the editor desires. 

Therefore—worry not about the size of 
your prints. But be sure that they are 
never smaller than 244 by 3% inches—or 
even that small. The sizes of 34%4 by 4% 
and 4 by 5 are very good sizes; 5 by 7 is ex- 
tremely good, and 6 by 8 is with it. Of 
course, 8 by 10 prints are very acceptable. 
Larger prints than 8 by 10 are unwieldy, 
and the editor dislikes to handle them; be- 
sides that, they are difficult to send through 
the mail. If your camera will make a print 
of a size somewhere between 344 by 4% 
and 8 by 10, you are “sitting pretty” in this 
particular. 

If an editor asks for a larger print than 
your camera makes, it is easy to enlarge the 
negative to suit the requirement. Editors 
are not very troublesome on this point. The 
editor of Popular Mechanics is typical of 
others when he says: “Size is not so im- 


portant as clearness and gloss.” 


Color 
Which brings us to a requirement which 
is iron-bound. Never should you submit a 
sepia photograph for publication. From a 


reproduction standpoint, they are utterly 
impossible. The photo-engraver cannot ob- 
tain a good, clear cut from a sepia (choco- 
late) print, and so the editor dislikes them. 
All prints submitted for publication should 
be black and white. Never anything else. 
Finish 

And another thing about which editors 
are more or less particular, because of the 
mechanical facts the photo-engraver cannot 
evade, is the finish of the print. You will 
notice that some sensitized photographic 
paper for making prints are rough and 
heavy. When rough prints are reproduced, 
the grain of the paper as well as the picture, 
is also shown clearly in the cut, making a 
confused image. Therefore the editor asks 
that all prints me made on glossy paper and 
burnished. Glossy paper is no more expen- 
sive than other finishes. It is smooth and 
shiny. When dried as other prints are 
dried, they are dull, without a surface dis- 


traction. But when they are pressed, while 


wet, picture side down against a squeegee 
plate, and allowed to dry thus, they are in- 


effably shiny when peeled off. 


In this connection: if the print is an ordi- 
nary news picture, it is well to print the 
negative on the paper without using a mask 
to make a white border. Print the negative 
to its very edges, submit it untrimmed, and 
the editor will thus have an opportunity to 
exercise his artistic trend and trim it to suit 
himself. This trick may get prints across 
which otherwise, because of unfavorable 
trimming, might not sell. 


“Contrast” 


Another thing about which writers on 
this subject differ widely is the subject of 
contrast in the print—the contrast between 
the whites and the blacks. It has been urged 
repeatedly that prints intended for publi- 
cation be made contrasty; that the blacks 
be made very black and the whites very 
white. For newspaper work, and other 
work which requires a coarse screen in mak- 
ing the cut, this is good advice. In other 
cases, however, it is bad counsel. If a print 
is contrasty, the resulting reproduction, in 
spite of all the engraver can do, will be a 
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whitewash-and-soot affair which is un- 
pleasant. 

On the other hand, if the print is “soft”— 
having little contrast between whites and 
blacks—the reproduction will be flat and 
uninteresting. In this case, however, it is 
possible for the engraver to save the print 
by introducing highlights in the reproduc- 
tion which do not exist in the original. This 
is extra work, however, and often makes a 
botchy job. 

The only sensible advice in this connec- 
tion, for all prints, including those intended 
for newspaper work and those intended for 
the highest grade magazines, is this: make 
the print as nearly perfect as possible. 
Make the print a true rendition of the sub- 
ject. Make the print a “natural print.” 
Forget about contrast and engravers. Make 
the print reproduce faithfully the scene it 
pictures, and you’ve done all that any pho- 
tographer can do. Then let the engraver 


worry about making the picture more con- 
trasty. He can do it easily, if he likes, by a 


little manipulation. 


When selecting paper on which to make 
prints intended for reproduction, it is well 


to give thought to the weight of the paper. 
For prints 3% by 4% and close sizes, single 
weight paper is preferable. For prints 
5 by 7 to 8 by 10, use double weight paper. 

When the print is finished, stamp your 
and address on the back. Now the question 
of the caption is another puzzle. Some 
editors want the caption written on the back, 
so that they can see at a glance what you 
want to say about the subject of the print. 
Others think this a bad practice, because 
they send the copy for the caption to the 
printer and the picture to the engraver: 
two parties. These editors ask that you 
write the caption on a slip of paper and 
paste this by one edge to the back of the 
print. This is quite good: the best plan, 
I have found, is to write the caption on the 
back of the print and also on the slip of 
paper attached by its edge to the back of the 
print. In this way the editor cannot help 
being satisfied. 


The Mailing Container 


We now have left the problem of sending 
the print safely to the editor. It is obvious 
that you must provide a messenger that will 

(Continued on page 59) 





The Problem of Style 


By MALONE FARREL 


The editor of THE WriTEr’s Dicest has 
on several occasions insisted upon the im- 
portance of vividness of thinking and depth 
of feeling as an absolute essential—the first 
of all essentials—of good writing. I, my- 
self, on one or two occasions, so heartily 
am I in sympathy with this view of the 
technique of the matter, have had some- 
thing to say on the same point. 

Now comes a book* by Mr. Murry Mid- 
dleton, a distinguished English critic, which 
approaches the entire matter from the 
standpoint of style; or rather, approaches 
the matter of style from the standpoint of 
vividness of feeling and thought. It is a 


*“The Problem of Style.” By J. Middle- 
~ Murry. New York: Oxford University 
ress. 


magnificent appeal for that kind of style 
(true style) which is something more than 
a mere matter of juggling with words and 
fine phrases. 

The Murry thesis is summed up in this 
paragraph: “Style is a quality of language 
which communicates precisely emotions or 
thoughts, or a system of emotions or 
thoughts, peculiar to the author. Where 
thought predominates, there the expression 
will be in prose; where emotion predomi- 
nates, the expression will be indifferently 
in prose or poetry, except that in the case 
of overwhelming immediate personal emo- 
tion the tendency is to find expression in 
poetry. Style is perfect when the com- 
munication of the thought or emotion is ex- 
actly accomplished ; its position in the scale 
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of absolute greatness, however, will depend 
upon the comprehensiveness of the system 
of emotions and thoughts to which the re- 
ference is perceptible.” 

Now then, “a style must be individual, 
because it is the expression of an individual 
mode of feeling. Some styles will appear 
more peculiar than others, either because 
the writer’s mode of feeling is unusually re- 
mote from the normal mode, or because the 
particular emotional experiences he is seek- 
ing to convey are outside the ordinary range 
of human experience, or, finally, because 
the writer, inspired by some impure mo- 
tive, such as vanity or the desire to astonish 
the bourgeois, has deliberately made his 
language outre and bizarre. This last is the 
false idiosyncrasy that is affected, not only 
by youth in the effort to appear original, 
but by grown-up writers also, when the 
strength of original feeling fails them and 
their style, deprived of the healthy sap of 
true emotion, develops a parasitic growth 
of its own. The test of a true idiosyncrasy 
of style is that we should feel it to be neces- 


sary and inevitable; in it we should be able 
to catch an immediate reference back to a 
whole mode of feeling that is consistent 
with itself.” 

Right there is the crux of the whole 


business. “You may feel that ‘the precise 
communication of emotion and thought’ is 
really a simple matter. For some obscure 
reason, it sounds simple; and perhaps in 
the case of pure thought it is not so diffi- 
cult. I suppose that Euclid, once he had 
conceived the forty-seventh proposition of 
the first book, found it easy enough to write 
it out. The difficulty lay in conceiving the 
thing at all.” Pure literature, though, has 
problems that logic does not have, because 
“in literature there is no such thing as pure 
thought; in literature, thought is always the 
handmaid of emotion.” 

Now “the essential quality of pure 
thought .. . is that it should lend itself to 
complete expression by symbols which have 
a constant and invariable value. Words, as 
we all know, are not symbols of this kind; 
they are inconstant and variable.” 

All of this, of course, brings us to the 
point that style is a matter of feeling and 
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emotion, and “the great writer does not 
really come to conclusions about life; he 
discerns a quality in it. His emotions, re- 
inforcing one another, gradually form in 
him a habit of emotion; certain kinds of 
objects and incidents impress him with a 
peculiar weight and significance. This emo- 
tional bias or predisposition is what I have 
ventured to call the writer’s ‘mode of ex- 
perience’,” and “style” is present in the 
writer’s picture according as this “mode of 
experience” is deep and broad and genuine. 
Given this “mode of experience,” style is 
a matter that does not have to be learned 
or practised; it is no longer a matter of the 
command of certain artifices or tricks; it 
follows naturally; literary creation becomes 
merely a matter of transcribing these emo- 
tional experiences. 

We cannot approach Mr. Murry’s thesis 
from all the angles from which he ap- 
proaches it. We have tried to present in a 
word the main thought in the book, advis- 
ing every reader who is interested in style 
(and who should not be?) to give it a care- 
ful study. 





Plots Is Plots 


How many Dicest readers find their 
plots as self-willed as Ellis Parker Butler 
does his? In Edwin Wildman’s new book, 
“Writing to Sell,” Butler says, in describ- 
ing how he does it, “Nine times out of ten 
the plots of my stories change entirely dur- 
ing the writing. I think you can under- 
stand why. Same is also true of titles. I 
may start out with a plan to write a burglar ° 
story, and to call it ‘The Frozen Burglar.’ 
Then I get at it and I find it would be a 


‘funnier story if it wasn’t a burglar at all, 


but a second-hand clothes man—and then, 
as I go ahead, I decide he should not freeze, 
but get married—to the snake-charmer, say. 
And I get interested in the snake-charmer 
and drop the second-hand clothes man and 
have the snake-charmer go to Ireland with 
the circus—and there are no snakes in Ire- 
land—so there I get a plot and a joke, and 
perhaps the title, the story on having is 
‘Prunella and the Emerald Isle,’-—and that 
is not at all ‘The Frozen Burglar.’ That is 
the way I write ’em.” 





(This article closes the important series of studies in dramatic con- 
struction by Mr. Straus. In a very able manner, Mr. Straus has covered 
the entire subject of the technique of play writing, and we suggest that 
no reader could do better, after finishing this article, than go back and 
re-read the entire series, in order to fix the subject firmly in the mind.— 
Editor.) 


Characterization of Dramatic Types 
By ROBERT LEE STRAUS 


Instructor in English at the University of Cincinnati 


Naming the characters is also a matter of 
some importance. It is unwise to have in 
the cast two names of similar sound or ap- 
pearance, unless some dramatic purpose is 
served by the resemblance. Otherwise, 
there is needless confusion. 


You should not only suit the character 
to the action but also the name to the char- 
acter. Certainly, modern dramatists ought 
not go to the extreme of the older play- 
wrights who made the names of their char- 
acters too obviously symbolic. Even Gals- 
worthy is guilty of this fault in The Skin 
(came, where the loud self-adulatory manu- 
facturer is named Hornblower. The secret 
of appellation is to be suggestive with seem- 
ing naturalness. True, in real life people 
are often inappropriately named. But the 
dramatist must use his power of selection 
and be human without being either bizarre 
or trite. Not all Irishmen are called Pat- 
rick or all chauffeurs James. Rupert 
Hughes giver a helpful suggestion: 

“The selection of names for characters is 
an exciting process. There are few books 
that make more fascinating reading than 
a telephone book. In selecting labels for 
characters, I try to avoid literary names for 
the serious people and burlesque names for 
the flippant.” 

One of the epoch-making outgrowths of 
modern realism is the tendency to individ- 
ualize the personalities of a play. The old, 
stereotyped characters are no longer ade- 
quate for the serious stage of today. Under 
the influence of Aristotle’s preference for 
the probable, the eighteenth century ex- 


cluded the individual in its fear of the un- 
usual and the abnormal. This tendency 
reduced the delineation of character to a 
simplicity false to human nature. A queen 
must be queenly; a maid must be modest; 
an official must be officious; and so through 
the whole range of humanity until all in- 
terest was dispelled and a dull monotony 
ruled the theatre. The villain, the heroine, 
the hypocrite, all became types which were 
drawn over and over again with stupid re- 
iteration. 


The “Type” 


In the last analysis, the type is but a sub- 
jective abstraction which cannot convey a 
vivid sense of actuality. Yet to this very 
day in the theatre we find characters 
grouped in certain familiar categories: the 
“leads” or “straight” parts—heroes and 
heroines; the “heavies’”—villains and ad- 
venturesses; the “eccentrics” or “charac- 
ter” parts—whimsical and odd persons ; the 
“juveniles,” the “ingenues,” the “sou- 
brettes,” the “old men” and “old women,” 
the “walking gentlemen and ladies,” the 
“utility men and women,” and the “supers” 
or supernumeraries. Of course, such a 
pigeonholing of characters emphasizes the 
preponderance of types over individuals in 
the theatre. 

This tradition of types is largely a matter 
of sentimental claptrap. Today the first 
condition of a successful drama is the choice 
and characterization of real human indi- 
viduals. Indeed, there is practically no 
other means of obtaining freshness or nov- 
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elty in plot, for it is the reaction of individ- 
uals to a given world-old situation that con- 
stitutes the material of a play. Change the 
characters and you change the plot. 

Type-characterization is false from its 
fundamental assumption that every human 
being may be adequately represented by 
some dominant characteristic or small group 
of related characteristics. All the better 
recent drama emphasizes the comic or tragic 
conflict in human beings brought about by 
the many opposing instincts and ideas ready 
to spring into activity at unforeseen mo- 
ments. 


Type and the Individual 


There have been those who insist that 
character should always be typical, never 
individual nor unique. Lessing justifies 
this position by maintaining that from the 
stage we are not to learn what such an in- 
dividual man has done, but what every man 
of a certain character would do under given 
circumstances, the object of drama being 
more philosophical than the object of 
history. 

The solution of the problem lies, perhaps, 
in compromise, for art does aim to reveal 
the universal through the particular. If the 
character be so drawn as to convey a vivid 
sense of reality, the individual characteris- 
tics will be firmly outlined ; and if the dram- 
atist gives also an impression of moral 
unity, there is little doubt that that charac- 
ter will in the true sense contain the type. 
For the purposes of art the type is implicit 
in the individual. 

In ultimate convincingness and worth no 
play ever rises above the level of its charac- 
terization, 

Plays there are that achieve a momentary 
success by the swift movement of events 
or by strong emotional tension, but audi- 
ences will not long be blind to inferior mo- 
tivation in the characters. Inadequate mo- 
tivation is apparent wherever the conduct 
of the dramatis personae seems not to grow 
naturally out of their characters. Rather, 
they are puppets which the dramatist moves 
about to fit his situation. It is much better 
to follow the reverse process. A situation 
should be studied, not for itself, but for the 
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people in it. Character is situation. “The 
dramatist who depends his characters to his 
plot,” says Galsworthy, “instead of his plot 
to his characters, ought himself to be de- 
pended.” Mr. W. P. Eaton thus sums up 
the insufficiently motivated characterization 
in The Nigger: 

“Obviously, the emotional interest in this 
play is or should be, rather—in the tragedy 
of the proud, ambitious Morrow, who wakes 
suddenly to find himself a ‘nigger,’ an exile 
from his home, and hopes, from his sweet- 
heart and his dreams. Yet, as Mr. Sheldon 
has written it, the play is most poignant in 
its moments of sheer theatrical appeal, al- 
most of melodrama, such as the suspense 
of the cross-examination of the old mammy 
and her cry of revelation, or the pursuit of 
the fugitive in Act One. Between his in- 
terest in the suspense of his story and in the 
elucidation of the broader aspects of the 
negro question in the South, Mr. Sheldon 
neglected too much his chief figure, as a 
human being. Unless the figures live and 
suffer for the audience, unless their personal 
fate is followed, their minds and hearts felt 
as real, the naturalistic drama of contem- 
porary life can have but little value after 
all. That is what makes its technique so 
difficuit and so baffling.” 


“Logic of Character” 


Our plays too frequently fail in what we 
may call the logic of character. Even when 
the action has been properly motivated up 
to the last act, this is often treated in such 
a way as to please the audience rather than 
to grow logically out of that which came 


There are many such inconsisten- 
cies in modern plays. Sometimes a dram- 
atist has a particularly striking scene 
which he desires to make the climax of his 
play. Into this situation he forces his fig- 
ures regardless. Lessing pokes fun at this 
tendency : 

“In another still worse tragedy where 
one of the principal characters died quite 
casually, a spectator asked his neighbor, 
‘But what did she die of ? ‘Of what? Why, 
of the fifth act,’ was the reply. In very 
truth the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that 
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before. 





(This is the closing article of the series Mr. Reeve is contributing 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST to show how busy as bees every writer 
should be during the summer months in getting ready for winter. 
Others can loaf during the warm months, but not the author, if he is to 
keep warm during the cold months.—The Editor.) 


Planning Your Summer Campaign 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


There is a certain class of seasonal work 
which is appropriate for publication in its 
own season or in the one exactly opposite. 
An example of this would be an article on 
winter sports, which naturally would seem 
to fit a December or January issue, but 
which many editors would consider just as 
appropriate for mid-summer. Articles of 
such class, of course, need to be elaborately 
illustrated and so even more than the six 
months named above for seasonable verse, 
should be allowed. 

With a few exceptions, short stories can- 
not be classed as seasonal. A good short 
story is good at any time. But there are 
certain magazines which specialize in good, 
brief love stories, for their mid-summer 
issues. Such stories are particularly ac- 
ceptable if the setting and atmosphere are 
of the outdoors, and of spring or summer. 
Such should be sent in the autumn or early 
winter, for use the following summer. 
Christmas stories and others to be men- 
tioned later, must also be considered as 
seasonal work. 

Another point that writers must consider 
is that manuscripts are not always accepted 
by the first editor to whom offered. Con- 
sequently a generous allowance must be 
made for time that may be consumed be- 
fore the work reaches its final haven. Some- 
times, indeed, so much time is consumed 
in the search for a publication that the 
offering must be held over for another 
year. 

Aside from general work such as has 
been instanced, a writer may easily lay out 
a schedule for special work which will keep 
him busy throughout the year with a special 


task for each month. Beginning with arti- 
cles relating to Christmas and New Year’s 
Day, work may be started in May or June, 
and the manuscripts sent out from July to 
September. Such minor anniversaries as 
Ground Hog Day and St. Valentine’s Day, 
coming in February, may give occupation 
in midsummer, and the manuscripts may be 
sent out from August to October. Lin- 
coln’s Birthday and Washington’s Birthday 
occur in the same month of February, and 
may be placed in the same time table. 

March brings St. Patrick’s Day; and 
April a considerable list including All Fool’s 
Day, the anniversary of Lincoln’s Assassi- 
nation, and the birthdays of Jefferson, 
Shakespeare, and Grant. 

With May we have May Day, with 
chance for a wide variety in treatment, and 
the anniversary of Dewey’s victory at Ma- 
nila. These begin the month, and Decora- 
tion Day ends it. 

June brings commencements, school vaca- 
tions, Flag Day, and the victory at San- 
tiago in the Spanish-American war. 

Our only notable day in July is the 
“Glorious Fourth.” But if one will study 
a calendar of notable events it will be found 
that a good many things worth writing 
about have in the past happened during that 
month. August, too, is lacking in days of 
special national interest, but both these mid- 
summer months lend themselves to vacation 
stories, stories of outdoor life, camping, 
tramping, etc. And to suggestive articles 
upon how summer vacations may be spent. 

With September comes Labor Day, and 
with October the anniversary of the great 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Saturday Afternoon Meditations 


By LEMUEL L. De BRA 


(After reading the manuscript of this, the second of Mr. DeBra’s 
delightful discussions, we wished that the calendar makers had given us 
more Saturdays this month. We don’t know of any pleasanter way of 
taking one’s writing and selling facts than by the DeBra way.—Editor.) 


Ho hum! Another week gone! 

Two stories sold in England. Glad I quit 
selling all rights to American publishing 
houses. British serial rights are valuable. 

Check from Blue Book. There’s a maga- 
zine that’s looking better every month. 
Classy covers. Highest of the high-brow 
writers. A little chap like me feels in good 
company in Blue Book. 

Letter from a guy who says he’s got an 
idea for the most wonderful movie! Wants 
me to put it in form for him, first making 
solemn oath that I won’t steal his plot! 
Poor devil! They’re the chaps who fall for 
all these fake skinario schools. 

* * * * 


Check from the syndicate for second 
serial rights of an old Blue Book story. 
Sold to Boston Globe, too. There’s money 
in the second serial rights of your stories. 

Not much finished copy this week. 
Killed only three Chinamen. Got off two 
shorts. Planned a novelette. I’m always 
planning ’em! I should write ’em oftener. 
I find my novelettes sell readily at good 
prices. 

Interesting letter from my English agents. 
They want my Chinese stories in England. 
Have made sales to Grand, Premier, Hut- 
chinson’s, Pan, and 20-Story Magazine. 
Also want stories of the Southwest border. 
Preferred length of shorts, 7,000 words; 
novelettes, 20,000 words. Hard to sell 
novelettes longer than that in England, but 
it can be done. 

Among the lot of stories they sold were 
two that another agent had for a year and 
failed to put over. There’s a lesson in that! 

* * * x 


English rates run from a cent to two 
cents a word. That’s as much as some 
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American magazines offer for all rights. 
Hang onto your British serial rights, and 
cultivate the English market. 

Interesting thing about one of the stories 
sold in England. I called it “The Strategy 
of Ah Lo.” Ah Lo is a pretty Chinese girl 
who saves her lover and gets the whole 
family out of a nasty tangle. I wrote the 
story for Bob Davis. He had bought two 
of my Chinese stories and asked to see 
more. 

Mr. Davis fired it back quick. Lord, how 
he roasted me for that story! He had no 
time for Ah Lo ladies who “save their 
vegetable-vending sires by a flash of Ameri- 
can diplomacy.” A typical Bob Davis 
broadside of scorching sarcasm! 

I was grateful to him for returning the 
story. Not for worlds would I have had it 
published under my name. And then, I re- 
membered suddenly that a carbon copy of 
the story had been sent to England! Per- 
haps I could get it back before my agents 
let any editor see the wretched thing. 

I wrote them. Too late! “The Strategy 
of Ah Lo” had been sold to Grand Maga- 
sine! : 

Then I picked up the copy Mr. Davis had 
returned. If the cultured English could 
stand it, perhaps it wasn’t so bad. I decided 
to try it on Harry Maule, of Short Stories. 

But since Short Stories is a man’s maga- 
zine, I decided I’d better play safe. So I 
rewrote one page of the manuscript, mak- 
ing the “vegetable-vending sire” do the trick 
with the two coffins, instead of the girl, Ah 
Lo. Then I changed the title to “The 
Strategy of Chun Moy.” Short Stories 
editors praised the story—and bought it. 

Now this isn’t any criticism of Mr. Davis. 
He gave me honestly his own opinion. The 
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mistake we sometimes make is in forgetting 
that when an editor condemns a story he is 
merely giving us his opinion. The very 
next editor who sees the story might shout 
for joy. You never can tell. 


2K 2k * o* 


Sometimes it isn’t the editor’s opinion, 
either. Frequently a story is damned by an 
associate editor without ever getting to the 
editor. There was “A Bowl of Rice,” for 
instance. A very genial chap who edits 
one of the big populars had written me fre- 
quently to send him one of my Chinese 
stories. I send him “A Bowl of Rice.” 
The story came back a month later with 
a printed slip. 

Later the story appeared in Blue Book. 
Said genial chap was then on his vacation 
somewhere in the West. He picked up the 
Blue Book, read “A Bowl of Rice” and im- 
mediately wrote me a letter. This was ex- 
actly the type of story he wanted from me! 


Wouldn’t I please let him see something 
along that line! 

Explanation: He had never seen the 
manuscript his “associate” returned. 

* * * * 

Mr. McLean, of Popular, once said that 
when he bought a story from a contributor 
he made it an office rule to read personally 
thereafter everything that contributor sub- 
mitted. Maybe he does it. I know Mr. 
Harriman follows that practice, leaving 
Mr. Kennicott the task of wading through 
the new and hopefuls. But the editor is a 
busy man and I don’t blame him for dele- 
gating some of the editorial work to others. 
As a rule, I’d rather have a careful reading 
by the associate editor than a hasty reading 
by the overworked editor. 

* * * * 

Mention of Mr. Kennicott reminds me 

that I’ve seen recently a statement by some 
(Continued on page 56) 





(Mr. Fletcher, after reading Mr. Martin’s article in a recent 
DIGEST about how an ability to sketch, even though one is not a fin- 
ished artist, may be useful in selling ideas and articles, wrote the 


following account of how he got started in the writing business. 


Can't 


we hear from others to whom a knowledge of drawing has been useful?— 


The Editor.) 


Let The Sketches Sell "Em! 


By ARNOLD FLETCHER 


In a most interesting article in a recent 
WriTER’s DicEst, a writer told how, with 
some knowledge of drawing, if it was little 
more than an ability even to make rough 
sketches, a writer would find it easy to dis- 
pose of ideas for advertisements and gen- 
eral promotion material — because the pic- 
tures visualize the idea for the “prospect.” 

The beginning writer will find drawing 
just as useful in selling his first literary 


efforts — provided he does not aim too 
high, but is content to start at the very bot- 
tom and see his first efforts published in 
his local newspapers, say. And I would 
like to repeat what has been said so often 
in this magazine — that the big thing to the 
new writer is to get something published — 
somewhere, somehow. It means publicity, 
it means confidence, it means that self-con- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Write Your Radario 


Every reader of THe Writer’s DIGEsT 
is hereby urged to read the announcement 
of our radario writing contest, on page 8. 
You have three months in which to write 
yours—as many of them as you wish, as 
the number which one person may submit 
is not restricted. 





How Photoplay Writers Can Succeed 

Is photoplay writing an art? 

A simple question, the reader will say, 
one that every writer, we think, no matter 
how unpractised in the business of writing 
he may be, will answer in the affirmative, 
even though his notions of what art is may 
be of the vaguest. 

And right there is the whole trouble of 
photoplay writing, just as it was of play 
writing before the day of the screen drama. 
People are trying to succeed in an art who 
haven’t the slightest conception of what 
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Art is; who have so little artistic feeling 
that they are not willing to find out what 
it is; who are incapable of comprehending 
that pride of the artist in artistic creation 
that is one of the requisites of success. 

That word “feeling” is the key to the 
whole problem. Feeling is fundamental; 
it is not one of the ingredients of art, in the 
same sense as are form and color and bal- 
ance. The scientist can reduce these latter 
to terms of formule, but he cannot reduce 
them to terms of beautiful pictures, beauti- 
ful poems and beautiful stories, because he 
lacks the element of “feeling” that is neces- 
sary to vitalize his perception of form and 
color and balance and fashion them into a 
work of art. Ideas alone cannot make a 
work of art; ideas alone are the would-be 
writer’s tinkling cymbal; it is only when 
ideas have back of them—in fact, are in- 
spired by, and colored and moulded by— 
highly cultivated “feeling,” that they can 
be worked into art forms. 





Watching the Parade Go By 


The foregoing explains why few college 
professors can write. They can write excel- 
lent scientific theses, and can even write 
about art. That is because they are scien- 
tifically trained; but—logic and rules of 
rhetoric have usurped in their minds the 
place that otherwise would be occupied by 
feeling. 

And—it also explains why the amateur 
writer cannot by picking up a pen and say- 
ing, “I am going to write a poem”—why 
even he can’t do an artistic bit of work: 
because his mind is filled with ideas, as 
ideas, with prejudices, with theories, and 
with all sorts of notions about his own im- 
portance and the importance of his points 
of view. He is in life’s parade; he may 
play the alto horn in the band, or even be 
the drum major at its head. 

The artist, on the other hand, stands on the 
curbstone watching the parade pass by; his 
concern is not in the slightest degree with 
his part in the parade, but with how he re- 
acts to it, with the pictures it forms in his 
mind, with the memories and associations it 
calls up, and with the emotions that it 
appeals to. Feeling only is involved. The- 
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ories, ideas, notions—these things do not 
enter his reactions at all—his is merely a 
mind that has been sensitized by exquisite 
feeling, and whose job is to make “prints” 
(to carry the photographic metaphor a bit 
further) for others to see of the images 
that form upon his mind—colored, as they 
pass through the “printing” process, by his 
personality—his sense of humor, his whim- 
sical turn, his sense of the pathetic, and his 
love of form, balance, orderliness—all of 
which qualities go to make up this self-same 
“feeling.” 

Whether the “print” takes the form of 
a novel, a poem, or a photoplay, the aes- 
thetic principles involved are the same— 
the created work is a color reproduction of 
a bit of life that the author has seen march- 
ing by; and it is the color that makes it a 
work of art; and the color is got into the 
picture by the author’s “feeling,” not by 
any willed intellectual processes at all; and 
because so many people insist upon mak- 
ing it a willed intellectual affair alone, life 
for them is just one rejection slip after an- 
other. 





Can Feeling Be Acquired? 


The question now arises, can “feeling” 


be acquired? The answer is, it does not 
have to be acquired; it is latent in every 
individual; it has merely been covered up 
with theories and prejudices and points of 
view and pet ideas about this and that thing, 
until it has ceased to function. It is there, 
though, and when uncovered to the sun- 
shine, when the author’s big concern begins 
to be with feeling expressing itself in terms 
of color, perspective, form, and even with 
the music of words and phrases; when he 
is capable of getting a thrill out of a work 
which he has created just because it is 
beautiful—then he is on the threshhold of 
success. Meaning, yes; it must have mean- 
ing; but—the meaning will be there; the 
meaning will lie in the fact that the picture 
is a faithful record of the reaction of the 
author’s own mind to the bit of parade that 
he has watched go by. 

All this is rather abstruse; it may seem 
unpractical; as a matter of fact it is the 


most practical thing in the world; because 
it is a picture, this which we have given, of 
the processes which have gone into the cre- 
ation of every work of art that has ever 
been produced. 

If you are not familiar with the specific 
questions of aesthetics involved, study 
them—study some of the sincere interpre- 
ters of aesthetics; study and analyze the 
great masterpieces of art in literature, paint- 
ing, architecture and music, and see how 
they all conform to the principles laid down 
in the preceding paragraphs. And, for the 
immediate purpose of artistic production, 
adopt these principles as a working hypo- 
thesis, if you are not ready to accept them 
until you have had time to go into a deeper 
study of the subject—and see how rapidly 
your work begins to take on vitality and 
freshness and interest. 





Where There’s a Still There’s a Way! 


One of the motion picture distributing 
companies says, in a news sheet sent out 
to its branch offices, that “a window display 
of ‘The Christian,’ with stills and posters, 
was obtained in Flynn’s book store. . . The 
picture opened to big business and regis- 
tered a distinct hit.” The stills alone would 
have done that. 





Humor 


The August issue of THE WriTER’s 
DicEst will contain the first instalment of 
a series of articles on the technique of writ- 
ing humor. These articles will be written 
by Henry Fisher, whose quips and epigrams 
and “jokes” (he is particularly an adept at 
the “he and she” jokes) in prose and verse, 
appear in dozens of newspapers and maga- 
zines in this country and England. 

There is a definite technique of humor, 
just as there is of verse and photoplay; 
there is a way to go about concocting a 
funny idea and fashioning it up into epi- 
gram, limerick, Briggs-and-Griggs joke, 
or other form. Mr. Fisher knows about 
how to go about it, and—he knows how to 
tell you how to go about it. 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 








International Copyrights 


A correspondent, who lives in Elm Grove, 
W. Va., wrote me lately: 

“Some time ago you sold a piece of 
poetry called ‘The Dear One’, to the Ar- 
gosy—All Story magazine. Then later to 
the Grand, London. On the title page of 


the Argosy-All Story there is a note that 
its contents are copyrighted in Great Britain 
as well as in the United States of America. 
When you sell a piece to a magazine with 
the Great Britain copyright, do you have to 
go through with a legal release to sell it to 


a British periodical? Is it all right, when 
sending to Argosy, to put ‘For sale, the 
American serial rights’ on your manuscript ? 
Can you sell them simultaneously in Amer- 
ica and England?” 

My answer to this was, “I don’t know,” 
but my friend, Matthew White, Jr., editor 
of the Argosy-All Story, was certain to 
give the information, and so I sent the 
letter to him, and append his reply. This 
1s it: 

“We have our magazines copyrighted in 
England regardless of what rights we own 
in its contents, merely in order that the 
material cannot be pilfered in that country. 
The question of selling for English publica- 
tions is another matter. We have a good 
deal of material copyrighted in our maga- 
zines, which we could not sell in England. 
Of course, in practically every instance we 
buy all rights to poems, which makes it 
possible for us to sell them wherever we 
wish. It is the author’s privilege, always, 
to put on the manuscript what rights he 
desires to sell, and this is as true of poems 
as it is of stories. If your correspondent 
would sell the first American serial rights 
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to his poems, he personally would control 
their publication in England, even if the 
American magazine, in which they were 
published, were copyrighted in that coun- 
try.” 

And Mr. White adds that he does not 
undertake to state what are the methods 
with other magazine publishers. He simply 
states what the methods of his house are. 

* * * 


I am continually receiving letters, asking 
me whether it is policy to give away manu- 
scripts for nothing. One might go on writ- 
ing for some periodicals I know of, and not 
receive a cent, even if the periodical and 
the writer continued to eternity. These are 
the periodicals to be avoided, although even 
in this case there is something to be said 
on the other side. There are quite a lot 
of well-known and mighty newspapers, 
which will print your verses, if not your 
prose and pay you nothing. Complaints 
are useless. One can only leave such cases 
and editors to the award of future punish- | 
ment. 

It is astounding, though, how some people 
will go on writing just to see their names 
in type. One can hardly blame the editors 
oi certain periodicals for permitting this, 
although it ruins the market, and the market 
price for anyone, who is trying to make 
a living by his pen. If you continue to 
give away your manuscripts for nothing, 
you will most assuredly get a name for do- 
ing so, and the result will be obvious. Now 
and then it is policy to give away a few 
manuscripts, and, if you write as volumi- 
nously as I do, or did, I fancy you will 
be only too glad to do so. 
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A man, who thought he “knew a bit,” ex- 
pressed an opinion some time since that I 
couldn’t write “free verse.” As I had never 
tried my hand at this “Whitman in a night- 
mare,” I rather thought he might be correct 
in his supposition. Still, I don’t like to be 
beaten at anything, so I determined to try 
my hand at this mongrel kind of compo- 
sition. I never could understand “free 
verse” with its extraordinary similes, and so 
“said to myself, said I,” “I will write some 
verse, which people will be able to under- 
stand,” and I set to work. Well, I not only 
accomplished this awful task, but my effu- 
sion was immediately accepted, and I know 
the editor won’t object to my quoting it 
here: 

Hasu LiBre 


Hash I sing! 

Hash the Fifth Element! 

Hash the miscellaneous dish! 

Hash—yes! the word is like a sneeze! 

Hash is the masterpiece of creative art! 

Hash embraces all food! 

Hash is only survived by dauntless stom- 
achs! 

Hash kills off the weaklings! 

Hash has been, and can be, made of every- 
thing! 

Hash of corned beef and poached eggs is 


the 
Hash of all time! 
Hash I sing until my 


Hash is settled! 


Hash! , 
Now, that is perfectly plain, and sensible, 


isn’t it? Why can’t all “free verse” be as 
intelligible ? 
* * * 

These self-sufficient young authors, who 
run down old, recognized geniuses, make 
me very tired. They have a strong preju- 
dice against old fiction. Scott is supposed 
to be dull. Ye gods! “Old Mortality” dull! 
George Eliot is heavy. “Dr. Griffith’s Love 
Story,” and “The Mill on the Floss” heavy ! 
Jane Austen dealt with an uninteresting, 
banal set, Dickens wrote about such vulgar 
people. Indeed! These illiterate criticisms 
overlook the truth, that genius will pierce 
beneath a society, however middle-class and 
banal outwardly, deep down to the human 
nature, the psychology of the thing. Scott, 
George Eliot, Jane Austen, and Dickens 
are alive, and intensely interesting, and they 
will be so in the twenty-first century. 


And now for a little desultory talk on 
some matters that have been brought to my 
notice by various correspondents. One man 
asks me how style can be acquired. It can’t 
be acquired—never—by literary application. 
Like poetry, style is born in the disposi- 
tion of certain people. Literary form can 
be acquired by study and labor, but style 
never can be. It is inherent. 

Someone else inquires about imagination, 
and how to cultivate it. Well, the French 
leave us far behind in imagination. Some 
people regard imagination as akin with 
talsehood, but what is false is not the imag- 
ination, but the “uninformed imagination,” 
as Lord Balfour once said in the House of 
Commons. One would as soon have a man 
without a soul as without imagination. 

Still another person attacks me about 
misquotation. I don’t know that misquo- 
tation isn’t a good thing sometimes. Charles 
Lamb rather prided himself on it. It cer- 
tainly has its merit. It shows the writer 
has not had at his elbow reference books, 
and books of quotation. 

However, if you are going to misquote, 
I would advise you to confine yourself to the 
“dead languages.” To misquote “Pickwick,” 
for instance, is exceedingly perilous. 

And then comes the eternal abuse of 

(Continued on page 60) 


A QUESTION 
By Ipa M. THomas 
To write or not to write? Oh, what a 
question ! 
And useless, quite, 
For he who once contracts the scribbler’s 
fever, 
Is bound to write. 


And if I never reach the goal I’ve sighted, 
That far-off height 
Where, in my dreams I stand in proud 
achievement, 
I still will write. 


So, if continued failure can’t subdue me, 
Or my zeal blight, 
It proves the fact beyond all doubt or 


question— 
That I will write! 

















THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 
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LET’S HAVE A BINGHAMPTON, 
N. Y., WRITERS’ CLUB 


To THE EpiTor OF THE ForRuUM: 

I am a regular subscriber to THE DiGEst, 
and in the last issue I was much interested 
in an editorial note referring to the or- 
ganization of writers’ clubs in various local- 
ities. The idea is an excellent one and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that in a city 
the size of Binghamton and vicinity, there 
must be some who would like to organize 
a club of this sort. I would like to commu- 
nicate with any persons who would like to 
join in forming such a club. 

CuHarves H. Rector. 

(I will be glad to forward any communi- 
cations addressed to Mr. Rector in care of 
THE Writer’s Dicest.—M. F.) 





AN OREGON “POET’S CORNER” 


Dear Mr. FARRELL: 

A spacious, book-lined nook with an old- 
fashioned open fireplace was dedicated in 
the J. K. Gill Company’s new nine-story 
book and stationery home at Portland, Ore., 
on April 23d, “to writers and lovers of 
literature.” “Unlike the Poets’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey, this Poets’ Corner,” 
said John T. Hotchkiss, whose dream it 
was come true, “is intended to also honor 
living writers. Here beside this glowing 
hearth, writers may mingle in fellowship, 
drawing inspiration from each other and 
from the timeless poets, living though they 
themselves are no more.” 

As part of the beautiful and impressive 
ceremonies, poems, especially written for 
the occasion by Hazel Hall, Frances Gill, 
Ella Higginson, Mable Holmes Parsons, 
Grace E. Hall, Mary Carolyn Davies, An- 
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thony Euwer and Edwain Markham, all of 
whom are members of the Oregon Writers’ 
League, were read. Addresses made by 
prominent men and women, and letters and 
telegrams, including messages from the 
state universities and colleges, all expressed 
appreciation of the Poets’ Corner and its 
possible influence. 

One highly interesting feature of the day 
was the reading of two official proclama- 
tions by Governor Pierce. The first desig- 
nated and set aside the week of November 
20th to December 4th, inclusive, to be 
known as Oregon Writers’ Week. This 
makes Oregon the first state in the Union 
to set aside a week in honor of her writers. 

The second message from the Governor 
gave official approval of the selection nearly 
two years ago by the Oregon Writers’ 
League of Edwin Markham as Poet Lau- 
reate of Oregon. Oregon was the third 
state in the Union to so recognize a native 
poet. 

To still further show their love and good 
will the proclamation and the dedication of 
the Poets’ Corner were timed by Governor - 
Pierce, the Oregon Writers’ League and 
the J. K. Gill Company, to coincide with 
Edwin Markham’s birthday. 

Sincerely yours, 
MasteE ARUNDEL Harris. 





GROUP STUDY—FROM VENICE, 
ILLINOIS 


Dear Mr. Farrev: 

I have just received the current issue of 
THE Writer’s Dicest, and have noted with 
interest your suggestion regarding Group 
Study. Your statement that it would be of 
incalculable advantage to writers to get to- 
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Fourteen More New 











These Men and 


Women 


have recently sold stories or accepted 

studio staff positions in producing com- 

panies. 

Waldo Twitchell, graduate engineer, 
now assistant production manager at 
the Fairbanks-Pickford Studios. 

John Holden, fiction writer, now on the 
staff of a large Eastern producer. 

Jane Hurrle, portrait painter, wrote 
“Robes of Redemption,” purchased by 
Allen Holubar. 

Jessamine Childs January became a 
member of an Eastern Studio Staff on 
recommendation of the Palmer Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Jesse H. Buffum, veteran film man, 
who found in the Palmer Course train- 
ing of great value. 

Euphrasie Molle, school teacher, re- 
cently sold “The Violets of Yester- 
year’’ to Hobart Bosworth. 

G. Harrison Wiley, research director 
at Metro Studios, through Palmer 
training raised himself from a minor 
position to a place of responsibility. 

Gladys Gordon undertook the Palmer 
training in a spirit of scepticism. Now 
a staff writer in a large Eastern studio. 

Mrs. Bernadine King, of Kansas City, 
recently sold her story through us to 
the Caldwell Productions. 

Francis Knowles, Eastern attorney, 
now on Eastern studio st 

Mrs. Katherine Cook Briggs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently sold ‘The Ninth 
Name.” 

Kenneth M. Murray, New York, re- 
cently obtained a studio staff position. 

Phyllis Chapman, New York, in a large 
Eastern studio where her work is at- 
tracting the attention of the studio 
executives. 


Ethel Styles Middleton, Pittsburgh, 
wrote “Judgment of the Storm,”’ the 
first Palmerplay, on which she receives 
royalties on the profits for five years, 
having already received an advance 
payment of $1000. 
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See “Judgment of the Storm” 
At Your Local Theatre 
Ask the manager when it will be shown. 


W ritten directly for the screen, + See 
a visual lesson in screen technique. 
ful story of love, redemption and sacrifice, 


power- 





Screen Writers 


—trained by this Corporation—who 
have recently sold stories or obtain- 
ed studio staff positions in produc- 


ing companies. 


RECOGNITION and financial re- 
wards have come to fourteen 
more Palmer trained writers. Five 
have recently sold stories. 


Nine are employed on studio staffs 
in producing companies. All discov- 
ered their ability through the Palmer 
Creative Test, offered to you now. 


They are typical of men and wo- 
men in all walks of life who, with- 
out realizing it, can duplicate this 


success. 
Needed by the 
Industry 


THE motion picture industry needs 
these people and needs hundreds 
of others who have like ability. 


Mechanically and artistically the 
industry is close to perfection. But 
one thing is lacking. There are not 
enough good stories, written directly 
for the screen, to supply the demands 
of producers. 


Few novels, short stories and stage 
plays, adaptable for motion pictures, 
are now available. 


Of the hundreds of novelists, short 
story writers and playwrights at- 
tracted, few have succeeded. 

This great industry's future lies 
with hundreds of unknown men and 
women who, like the fourteen named 
here, can write simple stories of life 
as they live it. 


We Search the Nation 


M4sY people, who do not know 

it now, can succeed in this field. 
And because we are the largest sin- 
gle clearing house for the sale of 
scenarios to producing 
companies, we search out 
these people. We must 
have stories to sell. And 
we must have stories to 
produce, for we are also 
producing better pictures— 
Palmerplays. 


Please 





Douglas Z. Doty, formerly editor of 
Cosmopolitan and Century Magazines 
and literary adviser to Harper and 
Brothers, who discovered many famous 
writers. More recently an editor in 
motion picture studios and now aiding 
in our nation wide search for new 
screen writers. 





We Test You Free 


Ovr search is being tremendously 
successful because of the novel 
Palmer Creative Test, by which we 
test men and women free. 


You merely send us the coupon 
for the Test. Work it out and re- 
turn to us for our careful analysis. 


If you have natural story telling 
ability—Creative Imagination—-y o u 
receive additional information relative 
to the Palmer Course and Service. 


If you lack this ability, you are 
courteously advised against further 
effort along this line. (Tests re- 
turned by persons under legal age 
will not be considered.) 


We invite you to test yourself 
without obligation. Merely send the 
coupon now. 


Perhaps you, like these others, 
have ability which opens up a profit- 
able new field of effort. Though 
you doubt it, it costs nothing to 
know. And it is too important to 
decide by a guess. 


Clip the coupon. Receive also, 
Carrol B. Dotson’s interesting book- 
let, “How a $10,000 Imagination 
Was Discovered.” 


Palmer Photoplay corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec 
Palmer gee Hollywood, California, 


sel urn mail, your Creative Te: 
which | am to Seat out Fanta 4 4 
a that this coupon entitles me to an tochnete per- 
sonal oport on my ability by your Examining Board, with- 
out the r) lightest oo or cost 0; 


back to you for analysis. It is 


y part. Also send me 











new writers, Palmer Wes Docorered How's 810000 imatination 
trained, which we select 

for Palmerplays, we offer Name 

royalties for five years on STREET. 

the profits of the picture 

with an advance payment City STATE 


For stories written by | 


of $1000. 





All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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NEAT TYPING 
May I not type your manuscripts? 50 cents per 
thousand words, poems, 2 cents a line, Carbons free. 
Samples furnished on request. Good paper, correct 
form, neat and prompt work, 


ALICE FERNE WHARE 
Superior Typing Service 
Minnesota 











Two Harbors, 
for AUTHORS 


PRINTING ia’rveists 


We specialize on Letterheads, Envelopes and Imita- 
tion typewritten Letters for Authors and Typists. 
Samples on request. 
For best printing at lowest prices write 
JOURNAL PRINTING COMPANY 
Dept. B TALLAPOOSA, GA. 











Authors! Poems, Fiction and Short Story 
Manuscripts of amateur and professional 
writers neatly typed. Write for particulars. 

WM. O. WHEELER 
Manuscript Service 


1105 Arthur Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 











WHY NOT HAVE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
COPIED BY EXPERT TYPISTS? 
Manuscripts, 50c-75c per 1000 words; Poems, 2c a 

line. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FARLEY & WARBURTON 
2811 Third Ave., H. P. Richmond, Va. 











Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 


postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 
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gether and exchange their ideas and ex- 
periences, is well founded. 

The writer would be pleased to meet 
writers in this vicinity with a view to or- 
ganizing an Amateur Author’s Club, for the 
purpose of criticising manuscripts and ex- 
changing views, also revision and typing of 
scripts and suggestions as to market. 

I have been trying to write for the last 
five years, and was very much discouraged 
to have a “brain-child” come home, re- 
jected; if my scripts had been studied over 
and analyzed by “group study,” it would 
have obviously helped matters in various 
ways. To date, I have only been successful 
in marketing minor articles, but I am not 
discouraged and feel that I will be success- 
ful after while. 

I have been an interested reader of THE 
WriteEr’s Dicest for the last year, and at- 
tribute my progress to its many instructive, 
interesting articles, so plainly set forth. 
When my subscription expires I will re- 
new it indefinitely, as I know of no other 
publication today that hits the writer’s needs 
so accurately and convincingly. 

Greorce A. KREMER. 

(Communications may be addressed in 
care of this office, when they will be gladly 
and promptly forwarded.—M. F.) 





WICHITA FALLS PEN WOMEN’S 
CLUB 


ForuM Epitor: 

The Wichita Falls (Texas) Pen Women’s 
Club, though spoken into existence less than 
one year ago, has indelibly written its name, 
and purposeful plans, across the heart of 
every member. 

The Club was organized at the Kemp 
Public Library in the early fall of 1922, 
and became federated shortly afterwards. 
The Club began with an active membership 
of fifteen, and an associate membership of 
eight, two of the members living in a 
nearby town. Several new members have 
since been added to the Club, and much in- 
terest has been shown by the public gener- 
ally. We are proud, indeed, to be one of 
the few writers’ clubs in grand old Texas, 
but are sorely grieved that we haven’t many 
more such clubs in our state. 




















Our Club membership includes poets, 
photoplay, newspaper and short story writ- 
ers—with their usual blends, and meets the 


second and fourth Thursday of every. 


month, from September to May, inclusive, 
with a Christmas and May Day luncheon. 
The Club has a circulating library of books 
and magazines pertaining to writing, such 
as THE WRITER’s DiIGEsT. 

The object of the Pen Women’s Club is 
primarily to afford a meeting place for 
women who are interested in writing. For 
through such a medium, not only may 
worthwhile ideas be exchanged, but pos- 
sibly undeveloped talent may be discovered 
and fostered. 

The programs throughout the year have 
each been interesting and helpful—and with 
the “Writing the Short Story,” by J. Berg. 
Esenwein, we have mixed our course as a 
concrete foundation on which to build. The 
Club has gained from this first year’s work; 
from study, polish; from association, con- 
fidence; from effort, experience; from a 
harmonious atmosphere, encouragement. 
Pronounced ability has been fostered and 
has found recognition in the markets. Cre- 
ative work has been chosen for future de- 
velopment, and the year of study has been 
one of incalculable enjoyment and of de- 
finite benefit to every member. 

Mrs. W. A. McGEE, President. 





“LET HER SNARL” 


Forum EpITor: 
Quite a few years back (when I was a 
cub reporter with aspirations) I read a 
couple of sentences which seemed very, very 
meaty. I’ve forgotten their exact phrasing, 
but their intent was like this: “Instead of 
saying, in your story, that a certain old hag 
snarled, drag her in and let her snarl.” 

I’ve read many a story since that day— 
stories written by others, some in print and 
some in manuscript, to which the applica- 
tion of this advice might have added a con- 
siderable degree of verisimilitude. 

Now to the present: Rufus Kayne has 
quite an appeal to my imagination as a lead- 
ing character in Arthur Train’s new novel, 
“His Children’s Children.” He is intended 
to resemble, evidently, that other more noted 
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The Author’s Job— 


is to discover and reveal things about life— 
and to seek the most vivid means of doing so. 


Says Booth Tarkington: 


“‘We must make our words into colors and 
sounds—the cheap old tricks and phrases 
won’t do that. You’ve got to get living 
words out of yourself.” 


THE CENTURY 
VOCABULARY BUILDER 


Shows you a simple and natural way by which 
you can increase your vocabulary 100% ina 
very short time. It is an indispensable refer- 
ence book—as well as study book—for those 
desirous of an effective command of “living 
words.” 








Contains 320 pages and costs only $1.50, 
including postage. Order your copy today. 











THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 for which send to me by return mail 
one copy of The Century Vocabulary Builder. 


Name 





Street 





City 





W.D.-7-23 








Pap Sie new device, your hand; corrects iting 
iis improvement in three hours. No fal p= Lae Sou 
. Mo. 


Write C.J.Ozment, 45, St. Louis. 
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AUTHORS! WRITERS! 

Do you want your manuscripts typed so as to 
please the editors? Then send them to me. A trial 
will mean your permanent patronage. 50c per 1,000 
words, including carbon copy, and minor errors cor- 
rected. Good quality Bond paper used. Return 
postage paid. 


JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
88 Lincoln Rd. Newton, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS of short stories, novels 
or other articles neatly typed. Write for 
particulars. 


AMY V. MILLER 
560 E. High St. Springfield, Ohio 











Manuscripts Accurately Typed 


service. 75 cents per 


Prompt, efficient 
Minor errors corrected 


thousand words. 

without charge. 
AUTHORS’ BUREAU 

Columbia, S. C. 





1122 Henderson St. 
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AUTHORS: Let an authors’ secretary of 
long experience prepare your manuscript 
for publication. 50c per 1000 words, includ- 
ing one carbon copy. 

JANET WEBER 


2058 North Clark Street Chicago 


AUTHORS — ATTENTION: Your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately typed at 50c a thousand 
words, carbon copy included; poems at 2c a line. 
Minor corrections made by request. All work con- 
scientiously performed, as your continued patron- 
age is desired. A trial will convince you. end to 


GUSTAV HOFFMAN 


315 West 16th Street Erie, Pa. 




















I’’VE SOLD HUNDREDS OF ARTICLES to trade 
journals in the United States and Canada. Let 
me help you. I will criticize your manuscript and 
suggest three possible markets, for $1. Manuscript 
copied, with one carbon, 50 cents per 1,000 words. 


A. G. KEENEY 
111 West Andrew St. Spartanburg, S. C. 














$100,000 in Cash Prizes. It costs you noth- 
ing to enter these contests. Particulars 
and list giving names and addresses of 
those offering the prizes for twenty-five 
cents (silver only). 
TOM D. CLOAR 
669 Poplar Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 











Typing manuscripts is my line. Writing 
manuscripts is your line. For prompt 
service and reasonable rates you will find 
no better line than mine. Write for 
particulars to 

H. G. RUSSELL 


Ridgway St. Mt. Holly, N. J. 











Superior Manuscript Copying produced as a result 
of seven years experience, Work guaranteed. 


Rates are: 


Typing with carbon copy........ 
Typing without carbon copy 


soviecie cane per 1,000 
25c per 1,000 
Ic per line 
CARL BROBERG 
312 E. Victoria St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Authors’ Manuscripts typed in correct tech- 
nical form on white English Bond; carbon 
copy. Rate: 50c per 1000 words. A trial 
order will please. 

BESSIE D. WICKS 
Authors’ Representative 
153 W. Ash St. Stockton, Cal. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 
R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1108 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 














THE KENT BUREAU OF SERVICE TO 
AUTHORS 


will type and revise manuscripts. 
class work. Conservative prices. 


Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, W. Va. 


High 








and approximately as recent character, Mr. 
Babbitt. But Train, instead of making 
Kayne himself prove that he really is a 
Babbitt, merely labels him with that title 
and lets ’er go Gallagher. For instance, the 
following quotation: 

“He” (Kayne) “was a good bluffer and 
talked confidently of art, music and litera- 
ture, of which he knew little.” 

“He” (again Kayne) “took it for granted 
that he was a patriotic and unselfish citi- 
zen. It was marvelous how many com- 
mittees he belonged to and how adept he 
was in organizing them and getting himself 
appointed chairman.” 

“So long as stocks were strong and real 
estate values soared, his soul leaped with 
them in patriotic fervor.” 

Good enough, in its way, is this sort of 
characterization; but how much more life- 
like and real would Kayne seem to me if 
Train had done as Lewis did, and allowed 
Kayne to “speak for himself.” In other 
words, “drag in the hag and let her snarl.” 

THe Writer’s Dicest is a wonderful 
source of inspiration to all who write or 
who merely think of writing. I’m so busy 
doping out editorial matter and policies for 
a couple of educational journals that I 
haven’t time to let my imagination project 
along the routes of fiction writing, but I 
like the DicEst anyway —it’s a sort of 
“might-have-been” satisfaction—a vicarious 
gratification of my desires—just as much as 
though I were writing all six of the best 


sellers every year. 
Guy R. Bay. 





ATTENTION, BUFFALO 
WRITERS! 

I am a constant reader of THE WRITER’S 
Dicest, and always recommend it as the 
most refreshing and instructive magazine 
on the market. 
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I would like to hear from any writers in 
Buffalo who would be interested in form- 
ing a writing club for the purpose of mu- 
tual help and study. 

Epwarp J. MUSSALL. 


(Communications to Mr. Mussall may be 
addressed in care of THE WRITER’s DIGEST. 
I will be glad to forward them promptly.— 
M. F.) 





A LOOSE-LEAF MANUSCRIPT 
RECORD 


I have experimented with a number of 
different forms of manuscript records, and 
finally have evolved one that I think is more 
satisfactory than any other form I have 
ever heard of. Perhaps others will find it 
of some use. 

I use a loose-leaf note book, with sheets 
roughly eight by ten inches. There are 
other forms and sizes, as desired. Such a 
book as this costs about thirty-five cents for 
good board covers, and the heavy, blank 
paper is about half a cent a sheet. Six 
records can conveniently be kept on one 
page of this size. 

I rule it down the center, and then divide 
each side up as desired, marking the differ- 
ent divisions with the typewriter. The sam- 
ple looks like this: 


Tue Raipine Nicut- 
winp—4,500. 


4-7—Metropolitan..@ 5-3 


Last Cuance LAND AND 
Cuance—3,000. 


4-2-22—-Collier’s .....4-18 
4-21 —Western 
Story . 
The title is simply given, and the length 
of the story. If an article, I use small let- 
ters instead of capitals to denote the fact. 
The date of mailing, the magazine (and if 
desired, the address) is next, then, if re- 
turned, simply the date; if accepted, and A, 
or @ sign, and the date. Below, a large 
capital A may be marked with ink, enabling 
you to tell at a glance, in looking through 
your records, that such a manuscript has 
been disposed of. The price is also set 
down, and space is left later for date of 
publication, and any other data desired. 
ARCHIE JOSCELYN, 


-@ 5-18 


W rite 


or The Movies_ 


Producers are looking for plots. You oo % 
turn yourideas intostrong, dramatic screen 
stories, just the kind producers want. 


You need no literary ability It is simple when you 
have a knowledge of photoplay construction. The 
successful photoplay writers today are men and 
women who have only recently started to write. 


If you have imagination, if you want to create 
stories, you can learn to construct dramatic plots. 
You can learn at home in spare time. 


Write While You Learn 


You build a model photoplay while learning. Under 
the personal direction of a member of our faculty, 
you construct step by step, the sort of plot that is 
in demand. Expert constructive criticism—special 
assignment plan—Plot Research Laboratory—all 
train you to write salable photoplays. 


Free Book! 


The Van Vliet Plan of Writin 
for the Movies fully explain 
82- ge book, fully illustrated 
ree to all men and women 
interested in writing for en 
movies. Just send name and 
address. _ for this FREE 


2537 So. State St., Dept. 203, Chicago 
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Experienced in manuscript preparation 
in all its phases. I will give your work 
personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











I WANT TO SEE YOU SUCCEED 
Let me help you with my 

EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING SERVICE 

If you appreciate the fact that three-fifths of the 
sale of your MSS. is dependent upon a properly 
prepared script, WRIT 

K. BRUNNOW ' 

507 Madison Ave. New York City 











PHOTOPLAY WRITERS 
Beginners, let me help you. Your photoplays may 
contain good plots but improperly arranged to = 
desired results. Plays, stories, books, special artic 
reconstructed and typed_ready for editors. My low 
rates will surprise you. Guaranteed to please; prompt 
service. Enclose stamp for information, 
ARTHUR WINGERT 
Box 217 Chambersburg, Penna. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed_neatly and accurately. 
Prompt service. Errors in spelling and 
punctuation corrected. Write for rates and 


samples. 
R. T. GRANNATT 








1224 G Street Sacramento, Cal. 























Building Up a Working Library 


New Books of Special Interest to Writers 











Building a Vocabulary 


The author of “The Vocabulary Builder 
Notebook,” who is professor of Business 
English at the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, has 
prepared, in this little help, a systematic 
and interesting scheme for building up one’s 
vocabulary, through the mastering of ten 
new words each week. The “Notebook” 
takes the form of a cloth-bound note book, 
of the convenient checkbook shape and size. 
There are ninety-four pages, with an intro- 
duction that describes a definite, workable 
plan for selecting useful words to enter in 
the blank places left for them—with spell- 
ing, pronunciations, definition, use, and 
synonymns. The little book should prove 
of very definite value to every person who 
is ambitious to write, because of the author’s 
dependence upon his knowledge and mem- 
ory of words to express his thoughts ade- 
quately. 


“The Vocabulary Builder Notebook.” By 
Edward J. Kilduff, M.A. 35 cents. New 
York: The Century Co. 


Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary 

The handbook of typographical usage, 
written by the late F. Howard Collins, has, 
in this sixth and revised edition, been 
brought forward to a state of completeness 
that will require, for future editions, merely 
those changes which the development of 
the language will demand. To explain the 
nature of the book for those of our readers 
not familiar with it, we can best quote the 
sub-title: “A Guide for Authors, Editors, 
Printers, Correctors of the Press, Com- 
positors and Typists, with full list of ab- 
breviations; an attempt to codify the best 
typographical practices of the present day.” 
It comes more nearly to being final and 
standard than any book of similar scope yet 


published. 
“Authors’ & Printers’ Dictionary.” By 
F. Howard Collins. $1.20. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 
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Garden Whimsies 


This is not exactly a book about writing, 
but it is a book that every writer who loves 
good style will enjoy, because it is done 
with a delightful charm that is too rare in 
these days of slipshod work. It is a record 
of a flower lover’s experiences in her gar- 
den, from the days in early spring, when 
“the heavenly blue of the Scilla Siberica 
raises the curtain on the floral pageant of 
the garden,” to the appearance of “the 
lovely, witching, mischievous, ragged 
Chrysanthemum, which is autumn incar- 
nate.” The author follows the seasons, 
blending fact and fancy, inspiration and 
information in a manner that is irresistible. 


“Garden Whimsies.” By Charlotte Rider 
Lomas. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


Style and Great Writing 


For an extended review of this book see 
an article by Mr. Farrel on another page in 
this issue of Tue DiGEsT. 


“The Problem of Style.” By J. Middle- 
ton Murry. $2.20. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 


Benavente 
Those of our readers who know Bena- 


vente, the great Spanish dramatist, only as © 


a name, and to whom this book will be an 
introduction, have awaiting them one of 
those “thrills that come once in a lifetime.” 
Benavente is the most thought-provoking 
dramatist since Ibsen; wherever he finds 
life, there he finds drama material, which 
is fashioned into plays by the most power- 
ful imagination in literature today. Take 
“The Prince Who Learned Everything Out 
of Books.” Here is an allegory having to 
do with a prince who sets out to see the 
world, retaining all the illusions of youth, 
and given little help by the tutor and the 
clown who accompany him. Against a 
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background of delightful fantasy, and with 
an apparent ingenuousness that is com- 
pletely disarming, Benavente has produced 
some of the most telling satire of recent 
drama. And that is one of the things about 
Benavente—the way in which, in the midst 
of what might be a simple tale for the stage, 
you are suddenly brought up with the dis- 
covery that it is something else that you 
have been listening in on—something big 
and profound. 

“The Prince,” though, represents just 
one phase of this many-sided genius; in 
plays of stark realism; in plays having to 
do with the sophisticated life of Madrid and 
Monte Carlo, alike with life in the under- 
world, this deeper meaning is always there. 
It does not obtrude itself; sometimes the 
business of telling the story crowds it off 
the page. But suddenly, unexpectedly, this 
more significant meaning shoots forth and 
illuminates and colors the entire play. 

A measure of the amazing vitality of the 
man is seen in the extraordinary output— 
over seventy-five plays which he has writ- 
ten. Of these, “The Field of Ermine” and 
“The Passion Flower” have been seen, in- 
terpreted by Nance O’Neill, in this country ; 
while “The Bonds of Interest,” “His 
Widow’s Husband,” -and “The Governor’s 
Wife,” have been put on by little theatre 
groups. The plays, however, demand a 
more extended study than an occasional pro- 
duction permits, and for this the Scribner 
translations, of which this is the third 
volume, will fill a long-felt need. 


“Plays. Third Series.” By Jacinto Bena- 
vente. $2.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Personal Shorthand 
The author’s purpose in this new system 
of shorthand (“Personal Shorthand,” it is 
called) is to afford, not a system for the 
use of professional stenographers, but a 
system designed for general personal non- 
professional use—especially suited to per- 
sonal correspondence, original composition 
of any kind, lectures, conferences, or tele- 
phone notes, abstracts, memoranda. Used 
lor purposes like these, it will save from 
one-half to two-thirds of the time used in 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Prices Reduced 
ns me On All Standard Make 
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ow | ypewriters 
= Lowest Prices in Years 


We will ship any make you 
choose for one week's trial, 
Underwood, Royal, L.C. Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 
less than rent each month and 

Easy Terms f° tyneuriter, Guaranteed Geet as ‘con, 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 

Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 

Young Typewriter Co. 

World’s Largest Dealers in S*~ndard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1237. CHICAGO, ILL. 



















AUTHORS: Expert manuscript typing 
and revising. The best of typing for a 
small fee. Write for my terms. 

AGNES AUSTRING 
Authors’ Agent 
832 So. 68rd St. W. Duluth, Minn. 











Manuscript Typing in Duplicate. 
Correction and revision if desired. Work 
guaranteed. 


Ss. G. PINCKNEY 
Nevada, Mo. 








Children’s Plays 


By T. C. ODDONNELL 


We take pleasure in announcing the first 
two volumes of the “Just Imagine!” Plays, 
a series of plays for children by the Editor 
of THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 


“ANN’S HALF BIRTHDAY” 
“THE SANDMAN’S BROTHER” 


These plays have been written for prac- 
tical production on even the simplest stage 
and with the simplest possible settings. At 
the same time they are filled with a delicate 
whimsy and color that endear them to the 
child. 

“Light as thistledown, and full of the child’s own 
sense of humor.”—Chicago Evening Post, 


“It’s very refreshing indeed 
To discover how ably the need 

For children’s = plays has been met. 
This humorous tall chil 
Has written the small child 

he most charming plays you can get.” 
—From Foreword by Rose Waldo, Editor of 
“Child Life Magazine.” 

“These charming plays, colorful and whimsical, are 
acted by children with great success—because the 
little plays call for simple settings and costumes, and 
also because the author knows how to reach the child 
heart.”—Social Progress Magazine. 


Bound in fine art paper covers. 50c each. 
Order NOW—from 


ALFRED RUSSELL, Publisher 
911 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, IIL. 





























unless a self-addressed stamped envelope ts enclosed. 





THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 








‘*Somethin’ for Nothin’ ” 


Encouraged perhaps by the glitteringly 
golden promises and alluringly tinted litera- 
ture of the songshark, (who is responsible 
for a vast number of amateur writers get- 
ing the song-writing bee), and by the glamor 
of romance and sentiment attached to the 











SONG WRITERS 


A prominent London publisher is in the 
market for available songs by American 
writers; open house to all; no staff writers; 
songs judged on merit and not writer's 
reputation; publisher stands all expense of 
publication. The British Isles offer an un- 
developed field and new outlet to writers 
who have the goods. Before submitting 
manuscripts send for particulars and free 
booklet, “The Truth About Song Writing.’ 


American Representative 
JACK MAHONEY 
145 West 45th St. New York 











FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make the complete piano part to your 

poem for $6.00 (regular price $10.00). Send your poem and 
$3.00, and I will make the piano part, sending it to you. Then 
pay $1.00 per month for three months and it is your property. 
$5.00 with order pays in full. I GUARANTEE A gy CLASS 
PIANO PART OR REFUND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
your poem on approval. Four revised, typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 

LUTHER * on Music Composer and Publisher, 
WD,” Thomaston, Maine. 











SONG WRITERS! 

Co-author of two recent Broadway Musical Comedy 
Hits and composer with successful numbers in catalogs 
of all the leading publishers, on Victor records, etc., 
will revise your lyric free of charge and write a 
melody to your poem for $25.00. Short story MSS. 
revised. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address: 


Cc. S. MONTANYE 
710 Riverside Drive New York, N. Y. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 


If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 
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world of song, many writers, particularly 
the embryo or newly budded songsmith, look 
upon song-writing as an easy stepping-stone 
to wealth and affluence. The facts of the 
case, however, belie this beautiful dream. 


In some measure it is true that in the 
lottery of life no field of endeavor is so 
rich in quick remuneration as the profes- 
sion of song-writing. To succeed in the 
law entails many years of educational prep- 
aration and hard, exacting toil before the 
magic word, “SUCCESS,” with its com- 
plement of fame, and mayhap fortune, is 
written large upon the horizon of fate. 
Success to the physician comes, similarly, 
only after years of education and practice; 
likewise to the engineer, the architect, the 
clergyman and the teacher. Whereas, they 
tell us, the song-writer may be unknown 
today and tomorrow famous. 


The facts of the matter demonstrate, 


nevertheless, that the sentiment of the para- 
graph just ended does not apply to the 


strictly amateur song-writer,—the “litera-- 


ture” of the average composing bureau, 
etc., to the contrary notwithstanding. There 
have, of course, been instances of song- 
writers becoming famous virtually over- 
night, but in every instance the writer was 
“ripe for the plucking,” and was in no sense 
of the word an amateur. These writers 
were sufficiently advanced to be able to ap- 
preciate the psychology of the market, so to 
speak (the average amateur song-writer 
does not, by the way), and were thus in a 
position to appraise at face value the song 
idea and the SONG IDEA. And when 
you can do this apparently simple feat you 
have, I assure you, gone a long way. 
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But, until you have served your appren- 
ticeship ; until the inevitable process of evo- 
lution has raised you from a rank recruit to 
a more or less finished writer—then, and 
then only, have you the right to expect a 
large measure of success from song-writing. 
For verily, the theory of “somethin’ for 
nothin’ ” is as unsuccessfully applied to the 
field of song-writing as to any other line 
of endeavor. Cc. S&S. &. 





H. F., Abernathy.—Your song has never 
been exploited and placed upon the market, 
for unfortunately your “publishers” were 
simply “music pirates,” and not representa- 
tive music publishers. This accounts for 
the fact that you have never heard from 
them with relation to a division of the royal- 
ties, for the especial function of this firm 
was to print the song only. Thus, the “roy- 
alty” was simply “bait,” for I assure you 
there is quite a distinction between “print- 
ing” a song, and “publishing” a song. How- 
ever, the firm you dealt with discontinued 
business some time ago, and if you desire 
to personally publish this number, there is 
absolutely nothing to stop you. The num- 
ber has always belonged entirely to you, 
and under the terms of the contract, and the 
fact that the song is registered in your name 
you have had sole control of its destinies 
since its conception. Hence, so far as this 
particular song is concerned, your wish 
is law. 

Yes, there are various means of dis- 
tinguishing between the fake publisher and 
the actual publisher. For instance, one of 
the special “promises” of the fake outfit is 
to secure the copyright in your (the 
author’s) name. Depend upon it the ac- 
tual publisher will secure the copyright in 
behalf of his firm—not the writer. The 
fake publisher is also very liberal in the 
matter of royalties, some offering three, 
four, and even seven cents per copy, where- 
as the true publisher allows the seemingly 
meagre rate (by comparison) of from one- 
half cent to two cents per copy, but with 
this difference—you receive the royalty. 

D. C., Gravenhurst—Your poems are 
absolute impossible, and there is a probabil- 
ity that you could not give them away. The 
fact that a composing bureau has passed on 
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Songwriters ! 


We have a proposition of unusual 
merit and opportunity for writers of 
“hustle” and ability. 


It entails work of a vigorous nature 
on your part, but in return you are 
assured of a financial income com- 
mensurate with your activities, and the 
publication of your acceptable song 
manuscripts. 

Our plan is an entirely new depar- 
ture in song publication and distribu- 
tion. 


For particulars, address the 
Times Square Music Publishing Co. 
220 West 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


enclosing ten cents in stamps for sample copy 
of our “‘Duplex” sheet music. 











MODERN 


UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITERS 
$3. DOWN 


Standard Underwoods, factory re- 
built. Like new. 10 days’ trial. 
Easy monthly payments. 5-Year 
guarantee. Write TODAY for 
illustrated folder. 


CLEVELAND SALES CO. 
211 High Ave., Cleveland, O. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Have your short stories, 
novels, poems and photoplays typewritten neatly 
and accurately. I will prepare your manuscripts 
properly, suitable to the most discriminating editor. 
Low rates. Write for terms. 


BERTHA Y. DESILETS 
Authors’ Agent 
32 Dracut St. Lowell, Mass. 














SONG WRITERS! 
I HAVE A MESSAGE FOR YOU. 


A. J. HUNT, Pub. 
Altoona, Pa. 





















Have You An /dea 
FarA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our __ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
[N THE MAKING.” It contains 
1 gold mine of information and 
»ver fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy, 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
't is entirely free and there are no 
‘strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 


* book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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them, and pronounced them excellent, 
timely, etc., does not signify anything of 
importance, for such criticism is inclined to 
be prejudicial and for a “purpose,” inas- 
much as their obvious hope is to “sell” you 
one or more musical settings to your effu- 
sions. Composing bureaus, I would re- 
mind you, are opportunists par excellence, 
visioning the most wondrous possibilities in 
the most mediocre ideas, and very naturally 
they endeavor to impart some measure of 
their “enthusiasm” to the writer of the 
poems. However, “don’t be one of the 
sixty.” 

I suggest your poems are impossible due 
to poor titles, weak and indifferent de- 
velopment, and a very poor selection of 
themes. Thus, all three departments of 
your subjects are weak, and I assure you 
one weak department suffices to effectively 
“kill” all chances of making a sale. 


K. L., Auburn.—Yes, I dare say it is 
possible to produce good verse lacking a 
knowledge of the mechanics of verse, but 
surely, natural ability wedded to a thorough 
knowledge of the subject should increase 
the proclivities of such a writer immeasur- 
ably. The verse you submit is very credit- 
ably done, and if you are able to produce 
such work without any training whatsoever, 
it demonstrates pronounced ability, and you 
should by all means make a study of the 
subject. No, “dactylic” is not a new spe- 
cies of flower, but is one of the four kinds 
of simple “feet” used in English verse. 
The “dactylic” foot consists of one long or 
accented syllable followed by two short or 
unaccented syllables. The “iambic” foot 
consists of one short or unaccented syllable 
followed by one long or accented syllable. 
The “trochaic” foot consists of one long or 
accented syllable followed by one short syl- 
lable. The “anapestic” foot consists of two 
short or unaccented syllables followed by 
one long or accented syllable. 


D., Shreveport.—No, I do not advise you 
to prepare lyrics along the lines suggested 
unless you are in a position to collaborate 
with a staff composer, or someone in a posi- 
tion to influence the publisher to accept 
your work. Time was when it was possible 
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to interest the publisher in a good title, a 
bare song idea, or a corking lyric, but those 
days are gone. At present there is scarcely 
a publisher who will show an interest in a 
lyric alone, for the vogue just now is dance 
tunes, with the lyric a secondary considera- 
tion. Show a publisher a smashing dance 
tune (fox-trot, of course) and you can gain 
immediate attention, but a lyric is—just a 
lyric. 

“Dearie,” Peterboro—In my opinion, 
there isn’t a remote possibility of disposing 
of your song number. The title is common- 
place and “usual,” and from a marketing 
standpoint the theme is utterly uninterest- 
ing. The musical setting is the usual hack- 
neyed affair; crude, commonplace and un- 
harmonious, and is entirely lacking in any 
degree of commercialism. Frankly, the 
song is the usual “song bureau” produc- 
tion, and, in common with the general run 
of “bureau” songs, would bring on the open 
market about one German mark, if any. 
Furthermore, the tempo used forfeits any 
semblance to present day appeal, for the 
one-step, as a dance movement, seems to 
have had its day. 

K. P., Albany.—I do not recommend any 
agency (literary or musical), that advertises 
direct to the amateur writer, and guaran- 
tees, for a fee and a commission on sales, 
to place song manuscripts. Publishers do 
not deal through agencies, and it is safe to 
assume that every firm or person who ad- 
vertises to place your songs for you is a 
downright fraud. The St. Louis firm you 
mention is about as qualified to bring your 
material to the attention of representative 
publishers as a mere child, for the publish- 
ers would at least treat the child with con- 
sideration, whereas the agency outfit will 
receive short shift. In other words, they 
(the publishers) are “hep” to the agencies. 
It behooves you to be also, my friend, for 
the fee is the big thing with the agency. 





The Criticism of Humor 


Discussing J. M. Barrie in his “The Old 
Drama and the New,” in many ways the 
crowning achievement of the great critic’s 
life, William Archer says that Barrie’s 
“criticism of life is often subtle and pene- 
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By Mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON. Not 
simply some books or pamphlets—so-called 
Or. Richard “‘lessons’’—but a real course of study and per- 
Burton sonal instruction and correction of your lessons 
by America’s greatest authority on the Short- 
Story viz: DR. RICHARD BURTON. He offers also a personal 
Revision and Criticism Service to a few amateurs and profes- 
sional writers. His students have made thousands from their 
stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Great opportunity for you 
to double your income or more in spare time, besides the pres- 
tige and influence of the successful writer. Costs nothing to 
investigate. Write today for FREE Book, ‘‘Short-Story Writ- 
ing,”’ and Profit Sharing Plan. 


Laird Extension Institute, 143 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 




































Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
945 Western Mutual Life Bidg., Los Angeles, California 
Publishers SCENARIO BULLETIN DIGEST Send for Free Sample Copy 


he ST a ETO OIE S58 LSS 
“THE BEST THERE IS”’— 
My Quality Service for Authors 


SUPERIOR TYPING 
conscientious accuracy, promptness. My clients’ in- 
terests are my own. A trial solicited. One carbon. 
Absolute guarantee. 50c per thousand words, 
CHESTER E. SHULER 
Box 822, Harrisburg, Penna- 

























WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 

MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 


Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 








Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 











trating, but it is the criticism of humorous, 
not of philosophic, insight. In one or two 
of his plays he seems to be feeling around 
for a philosophy, but he never quite finds 
it.” Which is vastly more successful and 
enlightening than the spectacle of philoso- 
phy feeling about for humor. 
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_All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests 
Bertha Ten Eyck James has been awarded the 
John Billings Fisk prize in poetry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with her group of lyrics, en- 








titled “Japanese Prints.” The judges in the 
PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 


them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 

Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














FRANK HENRY RICE 
Literary Agent and Play Broker 
25 West 48rd Street New York 


Terms and particulars of service 
upon request. 











MSS. CRITICISED AND REVISED. 


EN asa esisien.cc coterie esas nee me ane 
ROO cc Asiincc sence 50c a thousand words 
EE PREREOBS 8 heed o crete cre oa oat er aeneee $1.00 
Simple melodies composed............ $5.00 


MRS. W. P. WHITBECK 
Middleburg, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Stories, Photoplays, etc., copied accurately 

and promptly; 50c per thousand words; 

carbon copy free. Poems, 2c per line. 
ESTELLA SKINNER 

203 Fulton Ave. Wilmington, O. 











WANTED — Poems, short, humorous, 
original, suitable for use in after-dinner 
speaking, $1.00 each for all accepted and 
printed in “After-Dinner Scraps.” $10.00 
for the best one. 

BLOOMFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomfield, Iowa 


TIP TOP TYPING 


OF MANUSCRIPTS 


45c per thousand 
Prompt and personal attention given, 











words. Errors rectified free, 


Accuracy and Neatness Guaranteed. 
A. F. A, MEYER, 328 W. 7th St., Covington, Ky. 
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contest were Robert Frost; Llewellyn Jones, 
literary editor of the Chicago Evening Post; 
and Professor John Matthews Manly, head of the 
English Department at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


The Kansas City chapter of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild announce the awards made in 
their recent short story and poetry contest for 
Missouri writers. Mrs. Kelly Ragland Johnston, 
of Kansas City, won the $100 short-story prize 
with her “A Child of the House of Tears.” 
“Tailing Piles,’ a poem by Amir Ammerman, 
Kansas City, won the $25.00 poetry prize. 








Better Health Magazine, with the March issue, 
was discontinued indefinitely. 





A prize of $5.00 is given each month by The 
Providence (R. I.) Sunday Journal” for the best 
picture sent in to its amateur photographers’ 
contest. Two dollars is paid for every other 
photograph accepted for the snap-shot page pub- 
lished each month. Contestants should address, 
“ie _enteaae Editor, Sunday Journal, Providence, 

ae i 





The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., announces 
for 1924 the competition inaugurated by Mrs. F. 
S. Coolidge to stimulate the composition of cham- 
ber music. It offers a prize of $1,000 to the com- 
poser of the best chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combi- 
nation with instruments. The manuscripts will 
be submitted to a jury, the names of whose mem- 
bers will be announced later. The prize winning 
composition will have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music, 1924, 
to be held at Pittsfield, Mass. The special condi- 
tions governing this contest are as follows: The 
contest will be open from now until April 15, 
1924. Only compositions which are not published, 
and have not been performed in public, either in 
part or their entirety, will be accepted. No com- 
position which has already won a prize will be 
accepted. Transcriptions or adaptations will not be 
eligible. The winner of the prize is to grant to 
Mrs. Coolidge the sole control of the rights of 
performance (public or private) of the prize- 
winning composition, during a period of nine 
months from the date of the award of the prize. 

All manuscripts (score and separate parts) 
must be sent anonymously, and marked with a 
nom de plume or chiffre. A sealed envelope with 
the nom de plume or chiffre on the outside, and 
containing name and address of the composer, 
must be enclosed. The composition must be sent 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


American Finance Magazine, 344 Title Insur- 
ance Building, Los Angeles, Calif. a national 
monthly devoted to the education and interests 
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of better investing, is announced for early publi- 
cation. “It will not be a financial magazine with 
its usual technical or trade atmosphere, but a 
publication with a variety of subject matter hav- 
ing the investment theme as a background. As the 
name implies, it is intended to cover the entire 
field of American finance, promote popular in- 
terest in its workings, and by its novelty of pre- 
sentation and appeal, provide a medium for the 
guidance of the public against the growing men- 
ace of stock promotions. We are in the market 
for general fiction, novel human interest and suc- 
cess stories, and articles of any length, written 
in an entertaining style and dealing more or 
less with the finance theme, to serve in our mis- 
sion to curb indifferent and unscrupulous opera- 
tions. We shall also feature interviews with great 
personalities, fearless and startling exposures of 
fraudulent schemes and their promoters, and a 
special department of investigation and service 
for the general enlightenment of readers in mat- 
ters of finance and investment.” 





Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West 67th St, 
New York, American Editor of the Poetry Re- 
view, London, offers a prize of fifty dollars for 
the best sonnet on the sea. Contestants should 
write the words “Sea Sonnet” in the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelopes containing their 
offerings. The contest closes July 25th. 





The Pulitzer 1923 Prise of $1,000 for “The 
American novel which best presents the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life and the high- 
est standard of American manners and manhood,” 
was awarded to Willa Cather for her novel “One 
of Ours.” 





Ben Field, President of the Verse Writers’ 
Club of Southern California, offers a prize of 
$50.00 for the best poem to appear in Pegasus, 
San Diego, Calif., during the year. 





The Pan-American Feature Service, 1412 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., J. H. Walton, 
Editor, supplies feature articles to the Central 
and South American newspapers and magazines. 
Many of the articles are purchased from Amer- 
ican writers and translated into Spanish. “We 
are particularly in need of articles on Latin- 
American subjects or with a Latin-American in- 
terest. The Mexican situation is a subject that 
is of great interest just now. An illustrated story 
about any Latin-American Consular is always 
acceptable if it is well written. We also use 
some regular American feature material. We 
have no set rate, but pay according to the value 
of the subject and the way in which it is handled.” 

Three prizes totalling $100 for the best three 
short stories submitted to the Authors’ Typing 
and Revising Bureau, Tallapoosa, Ga., will be 
given: first prize, $50; second, $30; third, $20. 
In addition to paying the winners, the pt best 
stories will be entered in their Sales Department 
for placing with magazines. In case the stories 
are sold, the entire proceeds of each sale will 
be paid to the authors. No commission or hand- 
ling charge will be made. The contest closes 
October 1, 1923. 


The Poetry Society of South Carolina an- 
nounces the Blindman prize of $250, offered for 
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“T can ot nothing wnat Sava to say in its favor.” 
fay Lamberton Becker in The New York Evening Post. 


THE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
OF THE ONE-ACT PLAY 


By PERCIVAL WILDE 


Mr. Wilde, one of the most successful modern 
writers of one-act plays, out of the fullness of 
his experience and knowledge, has written an 
extremely interesting volume on the craftsmanship 
of the one-act play. Every phase of its construc- 
tion is considered: theme, characters, situations, 
atmosphere, technique, talent. All are discussed, 
and then the author proceeds to analyze the actual 
writing of the play itself: the material, the open- 
ing exposition, preparation, suspense, development, 
crisis, and climax; until from the dry bones of an 
idea is built a moving, living drama. 

It is most liberally supplied with specimens of 
both good and bad examples to point his com- 
ments, and one who reads will find himself not 
only informed as to craftsmanship but also sup- 
plied with a broad knowledge of the leading one- 
act plays in existence. 

The book is a mine of information; the student 
and playwright will find all their problems illu- 
mined as the excellencies and faults of the one- 
act plays are so clearly shown and explained. 

$3.00 at all Booksellers, or of the Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston 











Poems Criticised 


Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University 
of Cincinnati, announces that he is in 
position to accept for criticism Poems 
and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert 
analysis and constructive suggestions. 
Criticism of Verse, 5 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines, 
4 cents per line. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, O. 











Stories, Poems and Photoplays Typed for 
Publication 


Write for terms. 


D. CHURCH 
724 16th Avenue Seattle, Washington 











MANUSCRIPT REJECTED? 
As author of everything from a joke to the short 
story and photoplay, my Criticism and suggested Re- 
vision may make it salable. Get my reasonable 
rates, etc, 
H. L. HURSH 
210 Muench St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TU WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


116 Park Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS: Expert typing of 
manuscripts, 15c per thousand words. Poems, 2 
lines 1c. If you prefer to pay more send your 
work elsewhere. My work is guaranteed. You 
send return postage. 


F. E. KIRBY 
1688 E. 55th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Manuscripts, etc., typewritten with utmost 
care, accuracy and speed. Rates very 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND 

RESEARCH BUREAU 
712 South Avenue Westfield, N. J. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


and promptly typed. 
Prices reasonable. 


Neatly, accurately 
Work guaranteed. 


MRS. C. M. PHIPPS 


Box 645 Silver City, N. M. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











CRITICISM AND SALE OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 
$5 Per short story up to 10,000 words; 
other matter by arrangement. 
ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing” 
601 Ocean Ave., Suite 5 Brooklyn, N. Y. 











the third time by W. Van R. Whitall, of Pelham, 
N. Y. The award will be for the best poem 
of fourteen lines or over submitted during the 
year. Not more than one poem can be submitted 
by one person, nor may it be submitted anony- 
mously or under a nom de plume. The prize 
poem becomes the property of the Society. All 
manuscripts for the 1923-4 competition must reach 
the Secretary of the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina by February 28, 1924. Manuscripts re- 
ceived subsequent to this date will be entered in 
the contest for the following year. 

The Chicago Trust Company will award, in 
1925, a prize of $2,500 for the best contribution 
on a subject having to do with some phase of 
business development and the modern trust com- 
pany, Two prizes of $300 and $200 each will 
also be given for briefer essays, not to exceed 
20,000 words. The contest is open only to under- 
graduate students of business, finance, law or 
economics, and to bank employes, and closes 
August 31, 1925, 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, announces prizes of 
$1,500, $800 and $500 for the best essays on the 
following subject: “A Statistical Index of the 
Purchasing Power of Consumers in the United 
States.” Contributions may be of any length, 
and the contest closes September 30th. 


Helen Coale Crew, Evanston, IIl., won the $100 
prize offered by the Forest Theatre Association, 
of Carmel, Calif., for a play adapted to playing 
on its outdoor stage. 


One hundred dollars in prizes is offered by The 
Army and Navy Air Service Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1923. A prize of $25 was given to 
an association member who contributed the best 
article appearing in The U. S. Air Service, the 
official publication, for the quarter ending March, 
1923, and a similar award will be made for each 
succeeding quarter. Manuscripts should be sent 
to The Editor, U. S. Air Service, Room 339, Star 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Issued 
monthly; $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. “We use the 
best poetry on all subjects and all lengths and in 
all forms. We do not use the type of thing 
usually known as newspaper verse—just poetry 
judged as art. Poets should study the magazine 
from month to month. Verse submitted within 
the next month or two may have to be provisional 
—subject to our ability to use it during the sum- 
mer, or the editor’s approval when she returns 
in the fall, We use no photographs.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on usually within a month 
or two, and payment of six to eight dollars a 
page is made on publication. 


TEMPO, Danvers, Mass. Editor, Oliver Jen- 
kins. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a year; 25c a copy. 
“We have enough poetry on hand. Reviews of 
books are usually arranged for in advance, but a 
good review of a good book is always acceptable. 
Our greatest difficulty lies in the short story field. 
A good short story seems to be a very rare thing. 
Unless something comes in soon, our next issue 
will appear storyless. Stories up to 3,500 words 
in length desired. Also, remember us with epi- 














grams, fillers, etc. We use no photographs. Our 
usual rate of payment is one copy of Tempo. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days”. 





POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Ruth Hill. Issued quarterly; $6.00 a 
year; $1.50 a copy. “We use translations of long 
and short contemporary foreign plays, original 
one-act plays, articles of literary interest, and 
poems of all lengths; no photographs. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
copies of the magazine are sent usually as pay- 
ment.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Dr. James Mc- 
Conaughy. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We 
desire articles based on actual experience, deal- 
ing concisely with all phases of Sunday-school 
work, particularly in the rural districts and 
smaller schools. Where possible, they should be 
accompanied by photographs or other illustrative 
material. Accounts of new forms of Sunday- 
school activity and new solutions of old prob- 
lems are specially desired. The organization and 
equipment of the school, the work of the super- 
intendent and other officers, methods of teaching, 
teacher training, securing the co-operation of the 
pupils, the influence of the school in community 
life, making the school a spiritual force, its con- 
tinual extension and improvement—all these and 
similar phases constantly need fresh treatment. 
For the department of Good Reading for the 
Home, contributions may take a broader scope, 
but should have some helpful bearing on personal 
or community welfare, or on the progress of the 
kingdom of God at home and abroad.” 


PICTURE WORLD, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, Dr. James McConaughy. 
Issued weekly; 44c a year; clubs of three or 
more to one address 34c. “For the Picture World 
we desire stories and incidents of from 400 to 
800 words, impressing such moral and religious 
truths as appeal to children under twelve. Verses, 
especially with accompanying drawings, are also 
acceptable.” 


SOCIAL PROGRESS, 205 West Monroe St., 
Chicago. Editors, E. A. Allen and M. W. Pear- 
son. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“Our magazine is for the family, the mother and 
the club woman. We use material on child 
training, social service, health, etc., a little fiction 
and verse. At present we are overstocked and 
not in the market for any material. Manuscripts 
are reported on within about two months, and 
payment, which varies, is made as soon after 
acceptance as possible.” 














TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New York City. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use articles of travel interest, preferably dealing 
with out-of-the-way scenes and peoples. Excel- 
lent photographs desired, for which we pay $1 
to $2. Manuscripts should run from 2,500 to 
$500 words. No fiction, no verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and payment 
of ten dollars a 1,000 words is made on publi- 
cation.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 1818 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Dr. James Mc- 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
ly to leadi P blishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
l for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
I. this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. | 
Please address— j 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 
Tie Publinh Zhe Washes publish the Writer's Monthly, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 












































WRITERS! 


Neat typing and strict adherence to the correct tech- 
nical form are the greatest selling helps you can 
give your manuscripts. Write for rates and samples, 
J. A. EMBS 
Author’s Representative 


1017 Oregon St. Oshkosh, Wis. 











TRAINED MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscripts and Photoplays neatly and accurately 
typed. A trial will convince you. 50 cents per 1000 
words. Corrections and carbon copy. Bond Paper. 


L. B. COUCH 


70 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











Send Me Your Manuscripts to Criticise, 
Typewrite and Sell. 


Good demand for live stories, properly written to 
comply with technical form required by editors and 
producers. Write for terms, 


W. F. COLLIE 
P. O. Box 672 Orangeburg, S. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Stories, Poems, Photoplays, Articles. Big money 
paid for good material on any subject; but the work 
must have merit. Handwritten or otherwise, I look 
them over and guarantee good service, 


FRED E. METZGER 
Box 24, Dept. D-6 Underwood, Ind. 
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Authors’ Don’t Gamble 


when it comes to having your 
manuscripts properly prepared for 
publication. When you lose your 
valuable time in writing your 
stories or photoplays, you want 
them to sell, but before you find 
a market for your work, you must 
be sure that your work has the 
proper touch and technical con- 
struction. We are proud to state 
that we know all of these things 
and guarantee you that you will 
get the best service that your 
money can buy. 


For terms, etc., write 


COLY LOVE & CO., 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Assn. 
Sipsey, Ala. 














The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save long 
books and files for 
short stories, 


Do you want to save time? 
hours spent searching in libraries, 
special information about constructing 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


For the enclosed $2.50 
by W. R. Kane. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: 
please send me The Writer’s Book, 


Conaughy. Issued weekly; 55c a year—three or 
more to one address, 44c a year. “We desire 
stories or articles adapted to interest and benefit 
young people from twelve to twenty. Every story 

should impress a lesson, not by formal preaching 
or moral, but by creating an atmosphere that in- 
spires young people with such qualities as pa- 
tience, diligence, helpfulness, faith, courage, sym- 
pathy with others, loyalty to Christ, and a deter- 
mination to make things better. Such stories 
should usually not exceed 2,200 words, but occa- 
sionally one to run through several numbers and 
not to exceed 13,000 words may be available. 
Shorter articles, of from eight hundred to sixteen 
hundred words, on subjects from nature, biog- 
raphy, invention, etc., especially if accompanied 
by photographs for illustration, may also be found 
useful.” 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, P. O. Box 
467, City Hall Station, New York City. Editor, 
T. Scott Buhrman. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “All our copy comes from profes- 
sional organists exclusively—we never buy copy 
outside.” ox 


AMERICAN MESSENGER, 
New York City. Editor, Rev. 
“The American Messenger was discontinued 
with the issue for March, 1923, and has been 
merged with the Christian Herald.” 


101 Park Ave., 
Henry Lewis. 


POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. Managing Editor, Charles H. 
Gabriel, Jr. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “Our policy is not hidebound and we 
like anything that is interesting, instructive and 
practical. We cover so wide a field that it is 
difficult to set our policy exactly. We do not use 
any fiction nor do we care for home-made auto- 
mobiles, natural freaks and similar material. 
Historical subjects are also taboo. We aim to 
reach a decision within two days iafter receiving 
a manuscript, and pay on acceptance what the 
story is worth.” 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Ozark Ripley. Issued monthly; lic a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “Each department in our 
Magazine is covered by experts who furnish all 
copy.” a 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT AND COM- 
MERCIAL ARTIST, 21 Park Row, New York 
City. Editor, Walter W. Hubbard. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use any 
articles on fine or applied art. Our usual rates 
of payment are life subscriptions or advertising 
space. We report on manuscripts within one 
month.” 


THE AMERICAN 
Editor, Willard N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 40c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want new things about 
the wildflowers written for popular consumption. 
Short notes are preferred to longer articles. The 
nature of our contents is such ‘that there is not 
much chance for contributors who do not en- 
counter the plants face to face and do more or 
less thinking for themselves. The magazine is 
not a gardening magazine, nor a technical publi- 
cation, but attempts to popularize everything 
about plants that is of interest to the general 
reader. We report on manuscripts within about 


BOTANIST, Joliet, Il. 
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a week, and our payment is made by subscrip- 
tions only.” 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, III. 
Editors, C. P. Dadant and Frank C. Pellett. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
are still looking for more good marketing stories 
which will apply to honey selling. Examples of 
successful direct-to-customer selling or special 
means of creating a demand through the trade, 
are wanted. We are usually prompt in reporting 
on manuscripts. In special cases, we sometimes 
delay a little to decide on a manuscript. Payment 
is made on publication and is graded according 
to value of material; $3 per column is about the 
rate for ordinary matter.” 


TIRES, 383 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Jerome T. Shaw. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested only in 
the automobile tire industry, and are in the mar- 
ket for merchandising articles describing the busi- 
ness methods of retail tire dealers: how they 
get and hold customers; their service features 
(whether free or charged); advertising policy 
(covering newspaper, billboard, road signs, direct 
by mail, etc.), and what phase of advertising 
brings them best results; use made of window 
displays; how personal contact with customers 
and prospects is taken advantage of; how they 
make use of (if they do) manufacturers’ dealer 
helps; how they apply modern accountancy meth- 
ods to their business (if they do); how they 
consider overhead and other selling costs in figur- 
ing their net profits. These articles should in- 
clude a reference to the length of time the dealers 
have been in business; a touch on their person- 
ality as well as any human interest touches that 
the author may bring to light in his interviews. 
But what we want are articles on ‘How it is 
Done’ rather than the theoretical ‘How to Do It’ 
Also, we are not interested in articles on con- 
cerns or individuals that make a specialty of 
price-cutting. We use photographs. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week after receipt. Copy 
kept after that period can be considered as ac- 
cepted. We pay on publication, at the rate of 
‘4c a word; $1.50 for photos.” 


SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. Edi- 
tor, H. E. Maule. Issued bi-weekly; 25c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We use serials, novels, novelettes, 
short stories; plot and action; adventure, mystery, 
the out-of-doors; masculine appeal; minor love 
interest permissible; no sex appeal. We use no 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and payment at the rate of Ic per 
word and up is made on acceptance.” 


ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS, 902 
Chapel St, New Haven, Conn. Editor, B. A. 
Kiernan. Issued three times a week; $20.80 a 
year, “We are publishers of a pictoral service 
sold to merchants for window display, and use 
photographs.” 


AMERICAN FUNERAL DIRECTOR, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Editor, H. J. Daniels. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “No fiction 
is wanted. We use principally professional stuff, 
with an occasional story of an elegant and new 
funeral home. Photographs are used.” 


(Continued on page 49) 
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IT PAYS 


to have your manuscript correctly typed, 
revised and criticised by experienced 
workmen. 

MAIL your manuscript to us TODAY 
for efficient, expert service. EXPERI- 
ENCE COUNTS! 


Typing, with copy....... 40c per 1000 words 
PEE co oscapcs concnane 25c per 1000 words 
Criticising: .....6iciececc $1.00 per 3000 words 


Special rates for lengthy manuscripts. 


OUR WORK ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED! 
Write for further information or send 
your manuscript to 


CINCINNATI LITERARY SERVICE 
AGENCY 


2613 Dennis St. Cincinnati, O. 











WAXED TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


Make clean, sharp impressions, wear longer, are more 
economical; the WAX prevents evaporation of the 
essential moisture. Supplied for any make type- 
writer. Sample ribbon and catalogue 54c, prepaid. 


SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. 











AUTHORS! Have your typing and revis- 
ing of short stories, novels, photoplays 
done at our reasonable rates. Satisfac- 
tory work assured. 

~ AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE _ —_ 
P. O. Box 297 Orland, Calif. 














Authors’ Manuscripts Revised and Typed 
Accurately. 
Prices reasonable. Address: 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
M. H. Berg 


314% North 18th St. Richmond, Ind. 














ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 
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Books for the Ambitious Writer 


Here are a few books taking up various specialized phases of writing. One of 
them may be the book you have been looking for on the subject in which you are 
particularly interested: 


Technique of the Mystery Story, By Carolyn Wells Price, $2.00 
All the World Loves a Mystery. This book is written by a master of the detective 
story. Takes a the peculiar structure of such stories, the handling of crime, of the 
detective and other characters, of devices, such as finger prints, etc. A book of absorb- 
ing interest and inestimable help to those aspiring to write mystery stories, 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts, By Felix J. Koch 


Tells how one may profitably syndicate his own work; how to gather the material, how 
to write it, how to prepare copies for mailing; what and where the markets are, 


Practical Journalism, By Edwin L. Shuman 
A Journalist of more than 20 years’ experience discusses the qualifications necessary for 
successful journalism; takes up the reporter and his work; editors and their methods; 
various phases of newspaper work, such as ad writing, Sunday Supplements. Of great 
value to those interested in entering journalism. 


Writing for the Magazines, By J. Berg Esenwein 


Discusses classes of magazines, kinds or articles in demand, sources of material, technique 
of writing articles and stories. Valuable hints on selling. This book gives you an 
intimate survey of the magazine situation, and a competent discussion of all forms of 
magazine writing. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


908 Butler Building Book Department Cincinnati, Ohio 














BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 35.) 

making the same notes in longhand, accord- 
ing to the author, who also claims for his 
system that it can be learned with extreme 
ease, and then read quite as easily—there 
being no “cold notes” such as are found in 
the case of regular shorthand. The system 
is not haphazard nor arbitrary; it has been 
based upon sound principles of phonetics. 


“Personal Shorthand.” By Godfrey 
Dewey, A.B. Introduction by Professor 
Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard. $1.50. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 


Golden Sonnets 
This is the second edition of the well- 
known anthology of English sonnets made 
by the late William Robertson and first pub- 


lished in 1913. Samuel Waddington, him- 
self a poet of very fine quality, prepared 
this present edition, to which he added 
Rupert Brooke’s immortal “The Soldier,” 
and Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s famous son- 
net, “The Sublime.” Lovers of Aubrey de 
Vere will be glad to know that “Sorrow,” 


one of the profoundest sonnets in the lan- 
guage is also included in this new edition. 
Wordsworth’s “To Toussaint L’Ouverture” 
is included, as also Shelley’s “Ye Hasten to 
the Dead!” Two sonnets by Lord Han- 
mer and W. B. Scott’s “The Universe 
Void,” complete the additions. These, ad- 
ded to a collection that had already given 
the first edition a place as a standard work, 
make the new edition of incalculable in- 
terest and value to every writer as part of 
his reading background, but especially to— 
those who are interested in expressing 
themselves in verse. 


“The Golden Book of English Sonnets.” 
Selected by William Robertson. Second 
edition. $2.00. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. 


Writing to Sell 


Mr. Wildman has been able to write a 
vastly useful book for the beginning writer 
because he knows both sides of the game: 
the free-lance side and the editorial. He 
knows where all the markets are—all the 
thousand and one odds and ends of things 
that there are markets waiting for; he can 











tell you when to write, what, and where and 
how to sell it. Well repaying a particularly 
careful study is the chapter on “Special 
Fields”, which has to do with miscellaneous 
verse, jokes, slogans, advertising ideas, etc. 
Equally valuable is the “Calendar for Writ- 
ers,’ which gives, month by month, the 
kind of material that should be sent out 
during that particular month. This is a 
very extensive feature, and contains a large 
number of “hunches” that will mean, to the 
ingenious writer, a large increase in the 
number of his acceptances. 

For fiction writers we would urge a care- 
ful study of “How they Write Fiction,” 
in which a considerable number of the 
country’s best fiction writers describe their 
method of work—when they work, where 
they work; how they get their ideas; how 
they build up their plot, etc. 

From writing locals for the home papers, 
all the way up to special articles for the 
metropolitan newspapers and magazines, 
short stories and novels—at every point the 
author covers his subject in a practical and 
helpful way, especially at those points which 
can be approached from the selling angle. 

“Writing to Sell.” By Edwin Wildman. 
$2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 


A New Dramatic Evaluation 


William Archer, foremost of British dra- 
matic critics, has in this book traced the 
evolutionary process that has been going on 
in English drama during the past three 
centuries and a quarter—say from 1590 to 
1915. “I hope to exhibit,” he says in a 
prefatory statement, “the sloughing-off 
from drama of the lyrical and rhetorical 
elements, both tragic and comic, and of the 
conventions associated with them, until at 
last we reach a logical and consistent art 
form, capable of expressing, by means of 
pure imitation, not only the social but the 
spiritual life of the modern world.” 

Elizabethan and Restoration drama are 
handled without gloves, while the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century drama come through 
scarcely better. But beginning with the mod- 
ern movement toward realism, especially 
represented by Pinero and Henry Arthur 
Jones, a pure dramatic form comes into be- 
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THE GIDLEY AND DARLING STUDIO, 


510 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal., announce that they will give 
away $100.00 in prizes for the five best 
stories of less than 5,000 words each, sub- 


mitted before Sept. 
follows: 


Wiest peise.....ses 


Second prize 


Third prize........ 
Fourth prize........ 
Pith PFISS....cccce 


1st. Prizes are as 





RULES OF THE CONTEST: 
All manuscripts should be typewritten, 
Stories must reach us not later than August 15th. 
Enclose one dollar for registration fee. 


Write for free advice an 


information, 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 


stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 











Just a Minute! Are you a member of 


“Casner’s Clan?” 


We're 1200 strong. 


We storm editorial sanctums and bring 
home the bacon, To join—send me your 
typing at 30c per 1000. Carbon, postage 


free. 


V. GLENN CASNER, 


Repton, Ky. 








WRITERS! Your manuscripts should possess sus- 
pense, situations, strong climax, with proper edi- 
torial appearance and form. Our typing, criticiz- 
ing and revising guaranteed to please. Rates 


reasonable, 


551 Wilcox Ave. 


MARVIN L. WHITAKER 


Elgin, Ill. 











FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
For the sale of all manuscripts we type. Tyga , 50c 


1000 words, includin 


per 
SHARING COUPONS. 
nical form, punctuation, 
errors. Prompt service. 


g carbon and 
Pp 


FIT 
ecial attention to tech- 


spelling and grammatical 
Answer this advertisement 


and receive a free PROFIT SHARING COUPON. 
STANDARD TYPING BUREAU 


Elmhurst 


Box 454 Illinois 











MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND COR- 
RECTLY TYPED 


Write for terms. 


CHARLOTTE AFFERTON 
115 Franklin Ave. 


Grant City 


Staten Island, N. Y. 














Manuscripts, Short 


Stories, Photoplays 


typed by reliable typist. Carbon copy. 
Return postage paid. Rates quoted. 


AGATHA L. BORDER 


45 Pearson St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $$ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Expert Typing and Revision Service. 
Authors! Send me your manuscripts. Re- 
vising and copying, $2.00 per thousand 
words. Copying, 75c to $1.00 per thousand 
words. 


H. T. ANDERSON 
205 N. Church St. Rocky Mount, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, TYPED 
AND DUPLICATED 
All work guaranteed as to form and 
execution. 
R. O. ADAMS 
Delphos, Ohio 








Revising and Typing of Short-Stories, Pho- 
toplays, etc., neatly done at lowest rates. 
Also translations in Spanish and German. 

JORDY’S BUREAU 
1107 Ellis St. San Francisco, Calif, 

















‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all ‘“‘tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ing. All this “to confirm the younger mem- 
bers of my audience in the faith that we 
are not living in a period of decadence, but 
of almost miraculous renaissance.” 

For the new artist it is an inspiring dec- 
laration of independence from the past; 
no working dramatist of the new school but 
will find his work, after a study of this 
book, taking on a new freedom because of 
this confirming of his dramatic faith; there 
is no student or beginning dramatist who 
will not find the entire air cleared up be- 
cause of the remarkable analysis which the 
author has made of the entire period of the 
drama since Shakespeare’s time. 

We wish we had room in this review to 
quote from Mr. Archer’s estimates of the 
modern men—Shaw, Jones, Pinero, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Barrie, Drinkwater, Brighouse, 
Barker, and all the others of that remark- 
able group who have made possible and 
justified Mr. Archer’s splendid enthusiasm 
for what in his mind is a new drama ap- 
proximating a pure drama, stripped of 
adornment of rhetoric and false lyricism, 
and presenting life in all of its dramatic 
intensity. But we must leave this for the 
reader, who will find in these four hundred 
pages the most remarkable survey of post- 
Shakespearean and modern drama yet writ- 


ten. 
“The Old Drama and the New.” By 
William Archer. $3.00. Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Company. 





The Roving Critic 


There has been, during the past year, a 
revival of interest in criticism and the func-- 
tions of the critic—a considerable revival, if 
the interest of the reading public may be 
measured by the number of books that have 
been published. One of the most stimutat- 
ing of these volumes is this one by Carl 
Van Doren, who is literary editor of The 
Century, and one of the most stimulating 
of our American critics. The quality of 
Mr. Van Doren’s book is indicated best by 
the statement in his opening essay, that 
“criticism ordinarily asks about literature 
one of three questions: ‘Is it good?’ ‘Is 
it true?’ ‘Is it beautiful?’—These ques- 
tions mark what may be called the three 
dimensions of criticism. There is, however, 
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a fourth dimension: ‘Is it alive?’ .The 
measure of the creator is the amount of life 
he finds there.” 

Here, in a brief, stimulating word, is the 
creed of creative criticism. That criticism 
seldom measures up to the high principles 
thus set forth is not the fault of criticism— 
it is due to a misapprehension, too generally 
prevalent, of the function of criticism— 
to a tendency on the part of the critic to 
regard his business merely as that of an 
analyst—either that or to consider a cri- 
tique as merely a peg on which to hang a 
lot of smart phrases and epigrams. 

Critical essays on every conceivable sub- 
ject make up Mr. Van Doren’s book—from 
\Va't Whitman on down to our modern 
literary and artistic cults—all stimulating 
and entertaining, and a valuable addition to 
the library of any writer. 

“The Roving Critic.” By Carl Van Do- 
ren. $2.50 net. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 


BLACK MASK, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. Editor, George W. Sutton, Jr. Issued 
semi-monthly ; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “The 
best way to judge the needs of Black Mask is 
to read it. We want stories of any length. In 
particular need of gripping and sincere novelettes, 
twelve to eighteen thousand words, and two and 
three-part stories, eight to ten thousand words 
) a part. Plots and action should be free of 
sex nastiness, but may be weird, gruesome and 
thrilling. Payment at the rate of lc to 1%c a 
word is made immediately on acceptance. Manu- 
scripts are reported on usually within a week at 
most.” 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 1807 East Grand 
Blyd., Detroit, Mich. Editor, Harvey Whipple. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Butld- 
vig Materials needs short, snappy merchandising 
stories which give definitely helpful suggestions 
mn sales methods to the retail dealer in building 

pplies. Material on successful departmental 





organization, warehouse layout, trucking, adver- 


sing, accounting methods, billboards, and so on, 
vith good illustrations, is always desirable. The 
yy ‘ho, How, and Where are necessary, to give an 
ticle specific significance. News paragraphs 
neerning the doings of building supply dealers, 
msolidations, meetings, campaigns, can also be 
se d. Photos are used. Manuscripts are reported 
i) within a week, and payment of 4c to 6c a line; 
nore for especially live material, is made on 
tblication.” . 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


a Geo. D. Mitchell. Issued weekly; 5c a 
; $1.00 a year. “We are always over-sup- 
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A Correctly Typed 
Manuscript 


is an “Outward sign of an inward grace.’ 
Don’t send your manuscript to an 
editor unless you are sure that it con- 
forms to the rules of the game. 

We correct, revise and type in strict 
accord with publishers’ requirements. 
Write for rates. 


THE MANUSCRIPT WORKSHOP 
Drawer 226 Edwardsville, IIl. 











Let me read your work before submitting 


it to publishers. I prepare no manuscript which I 
consider unmarketable. Typing, 60c-85c per 1000 
(depending on legibility of script), includes neces- 
sary revisions, carbon and buyers. 


LOUIS BODIGER 
420 E. 169th St. New York City 











WHY WORRY WHEN THE POSSIBILITY OF 
FAILURE HAS BEEN ELIMINATED? 
Expert criticism, typing and revision. All manu- 
scripts given personal attention. Rate, 50c per 

1,000 words. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 
2212 2nd Avenue, Richmond, Va. 











WRITERS! 


Let me help you sell your work by neatly 
typewriting it. Prompt and accurate 
service. Reasonable rates. 

W. F. GRAHAM 
918 Liberty Street Franklin, Pa. 








AUTHORS! Let us show you what Real 
Service we give when typing, revising or 
criticising authors’ manuscripts. You be 
the judge. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 

2414 N. Penn. St. Indianapolis, Ind. 











Special this Month 
25c PER 1000 WORDS 
Distinctive and Dependable 
TYPEWRITING 
With Free Revision; Bond Paper and One Carbon 
Copy. 24 Hours for 5000 Words or Less. 
LORENZO A. HARRINGTON 
Box 268, R. F D. No. Fruitvale, Calif. 











AUTHORS! 

Make your stories, eas and poems attract the 
attention of the publishers y having them properly 
prepared. Let me type your next manuscript. 
Rates Reasonable; References Excellent. 


GERTRUDE ZEUNERT 
Authors’ Agent 


Glasgow, Montana 
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Typing /s An Art— 


It gives us the same satisfaction as any artist 
feels, to produce manuscripts that are attractive 
and correct, even to the smallest detail. 


You'll be satisfied, too. 


Our work is of the better class, yet the rate is 
reasonable—fifty cents per thousand words. 


MID-WEST TYPEWRITING 
SERVICE BUREAU 


5859 Kennedy Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 














THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


y J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition oi all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry. The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the roblems_ of > 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry. : : 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 


= - -— —_ — = A SNR a 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


| 

























































































Name .. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 
129 Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. Editors, 
William George Bruce and William C. Bruce. 
“We are constantly in need of articles on prob- 
lems of school administration, particularly such 
as are of immediate interest to school board 
members and school board executives, particularly 
secretaries, business managers, purchasing men, 
school architects, superintendents of schools and 
supervisors. Occasionally we can use a bit of 
fiction, schoolroom humor and verse, provided 
it is a direct school application. We use photo- 
graphs of new school buildings and of special 
school events like pageants, exhibits, outdoor 
demonstrations. We report on manuscripts 
within two or three days, and ordinarily pay on 
publication at the rate of “4c a word. A better 
rate is paid for special material.” 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITH AND MOTOR 
SERVICE SHOP, New Sidway Bldg., Buffala 
N. Y. Editor, W. O. Bernhardt. Issued monthly; 
1l0c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We desire particu- 
larly practical articles on automobile, truck and 
tractor repair work—short cuts, labor and time- 
saving operations for the practical repair shop 
owner. We report on manuscripts immediately. 
We pay, on publication, from $1.50 a column up.” 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING, 18 E. 18th St., 
New York. Editor, C. P. Mason. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a trade 
journal, devoted especially to statistics. It re- 
quires no essays on advertising. The only arti- 
cles we want are those based on national adver- 
tising work, of which the writer has first-hand 
experience. Not a good market for the profes- 
sional writer. We want facts, not literature. 
We use no photographs, We report on manu- 
scripts as soon as read, and pay Ic a word on 
publication.” 


ACE-HIGH MAGAZINE, 799 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Harold Hersey. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
Western novels, 30,000 to 35,000 words in length; 
short stories, 1,500 to 5,000 words. Also true 
experiences for our ‘My Most Thrilling Experi- 
ence’ department. We use photographs with true 
experiences. We pay on acceptance, from one 
to two cents a word and reporting on manuscripts 
within ten days.” 

RURAL MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, James E. Wolf. Is- 
sued monthly; 5c a copy; 35c.a year. “We use 
articles of interest to rural readers of 500 to 
2,50) words on mechanical devices for home or 
farm, auto, truck and tractor articles, helps for 
the housewife. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay on acceptance.” 


ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Homer Eaton Keyes. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We. use authoritative 
material on any subject that falls under the head 
of antiques—preferably well illustrated. No 
stories or poems or accounts of antique ‘finds.’ 
References in an article must be given—i. e., 
state book or person from which the idea has 
been taken—correspondence with the editor pre- 
ferred before tackling a subject. We use photo- 
graphs. Manuscripts are reported on within ap- 











proximately two weeks, and the maximum pay- 
ment of 2c a word is made on publication.” 





ART IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, 
* West 47th St., New York City. Editor, Fred- 
eric F. Sherman. Issued bi-monthly; $1.00 a 
copy; $6.00 a year. This magazine generally 
reports on manuscripts promptly. Rates of pay- 
ment vary. 

PLANNING YOUR SUMMER 

CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 21) 
Chicago fire, and Hallowe’en. November 
brings Thanksgiving Day, and of recent 
years Armistice Day as well. And Decem- 
ber rounds out the year, bringing us back 
again to Christmas Day. 

Besides this well-known list that I have 
given above, a little research will bring to 
one’s notice many other interesting anni- 
versaries which properly can be made the 
subject of fresh articles with each recur- 
ring year. Each of these would require 
about the same advance time for prepara- 
tion and sending out. 

It would be a good idea for writers who 
wish to follow this line of work to make 
a time table, noting under each month the 
days, subjects, etc., that are to be treated. 
Then a column showing approximately the 
time at which the article should be com- 
pleted and sent out. A writer who pre- 
pares himself in this way need never want 
for occupation, nor wait for the “inspira- 
tion” that sometimes is demanded for story 





work, 

ne writer of my acquaintance has gone 
even further along this line of work than 
| have suggested as he has made a time 
table of all the special times, incidents, 
and anniversaries that will lend themselves 
to the making of short stories ; and he pre- 
pares and sends out these special occasion 
stories with the same business-like system 
that should be applied to the writing of 
imely articles. 

Probably most writers think of writing 
-even if they do not actually write—a 
hristmas story; but how many of you 
think of a Valentine’s Day story, or of one 
ior Decoration Day or Labor Day or Arbor 
ay, and plan the setting, the motive, the 


characters, and the action so as to particu- 


larly fit in with the mood of that time? 
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AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


The publisher quickly appreciates a 
FINISHED PRODUCT 


Essential to success are— 
Perfect Typing—Editorial Revision—Technical and 
Professional Criticism. 

Our departments are thoroughly equipped, and we 
are in the field to do high-class work. Our literary 
critic is a master of the technique of short story and 
novel construction. Also we write essays, and 
speeches of all kinds are developed originally or from 
outline. 

Work of professional authors specialized. 

Terms and information mailed upon request, 


AUTHORS TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 
7 Maiden Lane, Raleigh, N. C, 











Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed by an expert typist on Bond paper 
with one carbon copy at 40 cents per 
1000 words. Special attention given tech- 
nical form, punctuation and spelling. 

A. J. GILLESPIE 
154 Warren Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts. a line. 


MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts of all kinds prepared 
for publication. All work done neatly and accu- 
rately—errors in spelling, punctuation and grammar 
corrected. Typewritten manuscripts proof-read be- 
fore returned. Prompt and efficient service. Rates 
and full information mailed upon application, 


M. E. DEASY 
229 Arthur Street Utica, New York. 











WANTED! 

Photoplays for California Producers. 
Also Magazine Stories, Articles, etc., for 
Publication. Write for Free Plot Chart and 
details of requirements. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 
Box 327 San Francisco, Cal. 














AUTHORS MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service, MSS. criticised, revised, 
typed. Write for terms. 
Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 


M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mgr. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 














“COnrCEATRA TE” 
while you write and let an expert type 
your POEMS OR MSS. so they will “HIT 
THE SPOT,” with the most scrutinous 
Editor. Reasonable terms. 
SOUTHWEST TYPING BUREAU 
415 N. Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c, My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


— JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 











WRITERS! Manuscripts of all kinds type- 
written according to publisher’s require- 
ments. Reasonable rates. For further 
information write 


H. A. GERBERDING 
754 Sixth Ave. San Francisco, Cal. 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


NAN ANAS 
SASANAS 


WARS A ANS 
MARANA 
ALAN 





TheWriter’s Digest Service Department 


now Offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 444x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 

(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ 
envelopes, 


sets of manuscript paper, etc., at 


your price of $1.50 a set, 


St. Valentine’s Day, of course, suggests the 
idyllic love story—of very young lovers; or 
the reverse—that of old lovers who are still 
young in their love. Arbor Day suggests 
a rural setting, with action that is far from 
the sophisticated life; and Labor Day, a 
story that is strong with the striving of 
men. Each of these ideas my _ friend 
studies, considers all the factors that should 
become parts of the tale, writes leisurely, 
and sends his stories out at the psychologic- 
al moment—and editors rise up and call 
him blessed. 

While one need not descend to the level 
of the old time hack writer of Grub Street, 
no writer will suffer by applying definite 
business system and principles to his work. 
Hit-and-miss methods should be put aside. 
Plan your campaign for work—make a 
working schedule, and then live up to it— 
and then plan an equally definite selling 
schedule. The writing part is often only 
half your job. 





LET THE SKETCHES SELL ’EM 
(Continued from page 23) 
sciousness will disappear and that in its 
place will come ease of expression. And 
there is no place I know of better than a 

newspaper to make this break. 

The easiest way to make the start will 
be with an event having some news value. 
One of my own first offenses, I recall, had 
to do with a county teachers’ convention, 
which, of course, in a fairly large city barely, 
created a ripple on the placid surface of 
events. I was aware that it would be 
passed by with little more than a brief 
news item. And I was sure that I might as 
well write that item as anybody else. And 
if it were worked up in just the right way 
I felt sure that I could extend what might 
be a “stickful” into something rather pre- 
tentious. 

How to find “just the right way,” how- 
ever, was the problem. With what I have 
since learned about the knack of picking 
out a “news” or a “human interest” slant, 
this would not be hard enough today—in- 
terviews with some boys about teachers 
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getting their heads together to work out 
new means of making life of “when a feller 
needs a friend” kind, for example. 

What I actually did do was to follow the 
line of least resistance and use the meager 
knowledge of drawing that I possessed and, 














ONE OF THE CARICATURES. 


writing a straight newspaper account of the 
meeting, with highlights in the form of 
humerous allusions, with the names of the 
important people in attendance, with an in- 
terview or two, a few paragraphs in quota- 
tion of important addresses, and —a half- 
lozen caricatures of officials and other im- 
portant people. They were crude, as you 
will see from the accompanying specimen. 
| followed the most common method 
among newspaper artists — using a photo- 
graph for a head, and then drawing to it 
a caricature figure in pen and ink. 
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AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 
MRS. W. E. HARRIS 


Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 















Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 


120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt service, neat and accurate work; 
one carbon copy free, 50c per thousand 
words. 

V. F. MATTHEWS 


Winnfield Louisiana 





















SMILE! WHY? 
Because you need not worry about the proper form 
of your manuscripts when you give your typing to 
Edna G. Culler, of Medina, Ohio, to prepare for the 
editor. 35c per thousand words and one carbon copy, 
Prompt service, 
EDNA G. CULLER 

Medina, Ohio 











coe DON?T ccs 
Accept poor manuscript copying when you can get the best for 
the same price. 
Every manuscript, long or short, is given conscientious attention. 
Send me your short stories, serials, articles, poems, photoplays— 
anything in fact which requires neat, attractive typing. 

| specialize in ACCURACY and PROMPTNESS. 
For information address: 

V. PAULINE BRAINERD, Authors’ Typist, 
P. 0. Box 358, Coldwater, Michigan. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed by qualified typist who knows all the tech- 
nicalities and requirements demanded by editors and 
producers. I guarantee satisfaction. 50c per 1000 
words, including one carbon copy. 


MRS. L. C. LINDSTROM, 
1505 40th St. Rock Island, Ill. 














SCENARIOS AND STORIES WANTED. 
We also type and revise them. 


SCENARIO WRITERS’ HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


220 Haight St. Dept. A-2, San Francisco, Cal. 



















































































































THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Portland, Ore. Feb. 17, 1923. 


The Writer's Digest, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

You will be pleased to learn thet through your 
"Ideal"Course in Newswriting and Correspondence I have 
been been enabled to give up a profession that has ever 
had little appeal for me. In short, before taking your 


course, I was following the drug business. Your instruc- 
tions have, however, opened @ new career and gained for 


me a bigger income as representative of a number of trade 





journals than I could have looked forward to as a drug 


clerk. 


Bringing the Man and the Job Together 


We don’t claim that everybody can write great novels. A lot of people 
are successful bankers and merchants because nature fitted them for that 
kind of work, and a place was opened for them in the business world. They 
are business men, not writers. 

A lot of people, though, are born to be writers. Some of them are fair 
bookkeepers, some barely get by as store clerks, and some as this, and 
some as that. But—none of them are satisfied with their work—because it 
is not their work. What they need is to be brought in contact with the 
work that nature intended them for, and that is why we published 


The Ideal Course in News Writing 
and Correspondence 


It will bring you in contact with 
the writing game, just as it brought 
Mr. Fritts and his work together. 
It begins at the very A B C of writ- 
ing—writing for the daily papers— 
news stories — correspondence — fea- 
ture articles—correspondence for the 
trade journals and house organs—all 
work for which there is a big demand. 


You can write it—and you can sell 
it, because the IDEAL COURSE 
tells you how. And while you are 
selling this practical, elementary 
kind of work, you can be writing the 
more ambitious forms—fiction, poetry, 
songs, etc., until the time comes you 
can devote yourself entirely to what- 
ever form of writing you choose, 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---FREE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. - 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the a Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. Don’t even 
take the time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
THE WRITER’S ‘DIGEST, we iw 3 extend your subscription a year, or 
mail it to a friend if you desire. 

In place of THE WEITER'S- DIGEST we will send you two im. 
portant books for writers—‘‘How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by Felix 
J. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,’ by. Harry V. 
Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. Koch being 
the eet a writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 

nd Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 


Waiting Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 
“B” COUPON. 








**B’? COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST. 

8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
WwW riter’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 

receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
he Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence a Promising Fi 

Lesson 2, What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 


Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 
Lesson 7. How to Prepare Copy. 


Lesson 8. General Instructions, 
Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syndicating, but about how to do it. 

“The WV riter’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand and one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
ou send him a manuscript, etc. 
tt will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











“A” Coupon 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 
IDEAL COURSE IN _ NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
cates, and enter my name on THE 

WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $3 i 
upon receipt of the Course, and 
reserve the privilege of Kn BF 
the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to be 
and receive my money back. 
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The Names of One Hundred Studios that 
buy Photoplays will be sent you for only 
$1.00. ACT NOW. 

TOM D. CLOAR 
669 Poplar Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 








AUTHORS! Manuscripts carefully and 
neatly typed on Bond paper, in technical 
form, with clear carbon copy and correc- 
tion of minor errors, 75c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 

MARION ROGERS 
3 Linden St. Mansfield, Mass. 











WANTED! 


to copy at 
neatly done; 


home; 
prices 


Authors’ 
work quickly 
reasonable. 


manuscripts 
and 


A. CRAVEN 


Bozeman, Montana 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! Mind the demand of 
editors and have your valued “brain-child” correctly 
typewritten-revised, if desired, according to all the 
strict technical rules to be observed in the prepara- 
tion for publication. Depend on me for accuracy, 
promptness, and reasonable charges. Write for 


terms. 
CLARA F, MERNITZ 


8848 No, Clarendon Ave, Detroit, Mich. 











MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 


By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $1.00 money order). 


Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 


(check or 











It was not a great success, judged by 
artistic standards. But—and this is to 
the point — I sold the article on the strength 
of the pictures, and if it did not yield me 
a big return in terms of money, yet seeing 
my name in print at the head of an article, 
reading my stuff after it had “jelled” into 
cold type, was of immense importance to 
me — because it gave me confidence and 
determination. I have since had frequent 
occasion to use my knewledge of drawing, 
but its first big service was in helping me 
sell what at that time was the biggest story 
I had done. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
(Continued from page 23) 


aspiring writer that it is impossible for a 
beginner to get into the Blue Book. I hap- 
pen to know that this is absolutely untrue. 
The Blue Book published the first story that 
appeared under my name. The Blue Book 
has published many “first stories.” Not 
long ago I had a visit with Mr. Harriman 
and Mr. Kennicott. I found them enthu- 
siastically discussing a new writer they had 
discovered. 

The Blue Book is not a cheap market. It 
is wide open to good stories; but slip-shod 
work never gets by Mr. Kennicott. This 
man Kennicott is one of the best educated 
and most widely read men in editorial work 
today. He made good as a writer before he 
went into editorial work. So did Karl 
Edwin Harriman. 

When these men pick up your manu- 
script they can see at a glance whether you 
know your business. Moreover, the Blue 
Book pays prices that encourages the best 
fiction writers to submit their work. Re- 
member that when you send them a story. 





CHARACTERIZATION OF TYPES 
(Continued from page 20) 


carries off many a one to whom the first 
four acts promised a longer life.” 

It is by well-motivated characterization 
that a play rises from melodrama to drama; 
or, from farce or extravaganza to high com- 
edy. As long as interest in the play is for 
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happenings only, situations may be strung 
together at will. But the moment the char- 
acters become alive, selection of material is 
begun, and out of sheer incident develops 
a true play. 


Leading Characters Determine Action 


Naturally, it is the leading characters, 
rather than the auxiliary ones, that de- 
termine the action of a drama. Usually, 
character plays utilize fewer personages 
than do story plays. The reason is obvious 
—it takes time to portray character. Some- 
times this compression is carried to the ex- 
treme. Rosmersholm has only two main 
characters, The Climax but four, and The 
Easiest Way, six. In most instances the 
fewer the essential characters, the better 
the play. The inexperienced dramatist is 
almost always wasteful in the number of 
characters used. Rewriting a play should 
often be a slaughter of the innocents, or 
unneeded people. 

And now it remains but to give a few ex- 
amples of excellent characterization. Here 
is a character direction of Henry Arthur 
Jones that is simple, yet sufficient: “She is 
in widow’s mourning; about twenty-five 
years of age, with fascinating, coquettish 
manner.” And this: “A thin, pale, weedy, 
nervous, unhealthy-looking little man about 
thirty-five, very short-sighted, precise, fid- 
getty, excitable, waspish, narrow, sincere, 
with a constant habit of nervously washing 
his hands, and a painfully earnest manner.” 
And this: “A very distinguished-looking 
man about sixty; affable, shrewd, well- 
bred.” And here is appended a bit of char- 
acterization from G. B. Shaw’s farce com- 
edy You Never Can Tell, which aims to 
depict the contentment that lies in doing 
the thing to which one is accustomed, under 
accustomed conditions : 


Waiter (entering anxiously through the 
window). Beg pardon, ma’am; but can 
you tell me what became of that—(He 
recognizes Bohun, and loses all his self- 
possession. Bohun waits rigidly for him 
to pull himself together., After a pathetic 
exhibition of confusion, “he recovers him- 
self sufficiently to address Bohun meekly 
but coherently. Beg pardon, sir, I’m 
sure, sir. Was—was it you, sir? 

Bohun (ruthlessly). It was I. 
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Waiter (brokenly). Yes, sir. (Unable to 
restrain his tears.) You in a false nose, 
Walter! (He sinks faintly into a chair 
at the table.) I beg your pardon, ma’am, 
I’m sure. A little giddiness— 

Bohun (commandingly). You will excuse 
him, Mrs. Clandon, when I inform you 
that he is my father. 

Waiter (heartbroken). Oh, no, no, Wal- 
ter. A waiter for your father. on the 
top of a false nose! What will they 
think of you? 

Mrs. Clandon (going to the waiter’s chair 
in her kindest manner). I am delighted 
to hear it, Mr. Bohun. Your father has 
been an excellent friend to us since we 
came here. (Bohun bows gravely.) 

Vaiter (shaking his head). Oh, no, ma’am. 
It’s very kind of you—very ladylike and 
affable indeed, ma’am; but I should feel 
at a great disadvantage off my own 
proper footing. Never mind my being the 
gentleman’s father, ma’am; it is only the 
accident of birth after all, ma’am. (He 
gets up feebly.) You'll excuse me, I’m 
sure, having interrupted your business. 
(He begins to make his way along the 
table, supporting himself from chair to 
chair, with his eye on the door.) 

Bohun. One moment. (The waiter stops, 
with a sinking heart.) My father was a 
witness of what passed today, was he not, 
Mrs. Clandon? 

Mrs. Clandon, Yes, most of it, I think. 

Fohun. In that case we shall want him. 

Waiter (pleading). I hope it may not be 
necessary, sir. Busy evening for me, sir, 
with that ball: very busy evening indeed, 
sir. 

Bohun (inexorably). We shall want you. 

Mrs. Clandon (politely). Sit down, won’t 
you? 

Waiter (earnestly). Oh, if you please, 
ma’am, I really must draw the line at 
sitting down. I couldn’t let myself be 
seen doing such a thing, ma’am: thank 
you, I am sure, all the same. (He looks 
round from face to face wretchedly, with 
an expression that would melt a heart of 
stone. ) 

Gloria Don’t let us waste time. William 
only wants to go on taking care of us. 
I should like a cup of coffee. 

lVaiter (brightening perceptibly). Coffee, 
miss? (He gives a little gasp of hope.) 
Certainly, miss. Thank you, miss: very 
timely, miss, very thoughtful and con- 
siderate indeed. (To Mrs. Clandon, tim- 
idly but expectantly.) Anything for you, 
ma’am ? 

Mrs. Clandon. Er-oh, yes; it’s so hot, I 
think we might have a jug of claret cup. 

Waiter (beaming). Claret cup, ma’am! 
Certainly, ma’am. 

Gloria. Oh, well, I'll have claret cup in- 
stead of coffee. Put some cucumber in it. 

Waiter (delighted). Cucumber, miss! yes, 
miss. (To Bohun.) Anything special 
for you, sir? You don’t like cucumber, 
sir. 
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Bohun. If Mrs. Clandon will allow me— 
syphon—Scotch. 

Waiter. Right, sir. (To Crampton). Irish 
for you, sir, I think, sir? (Crampton as- 
sents with a grunt.) The waiter looks 
inquiringly at Valentine.) 

Valentine. I like the cucumber. 

Waiter. Right, sir. (Summing up.) Claret 
cup, syphon, one Scotch and one Irish. 

Mrs. Clandon. I think that’s right. 

liaiter (perfectly happy). Right, ma’am. 
Directly, ma’am. Thank you. (He 
ambles off through the window, having 
sounded the whole gamut of human hap- 
piness, from the bottom to the top, in a 
little over two minutes.) 








Thus, after knowing his characters in- 
timately, the playwright gives them per- 
sonality, names and appearance. Again to 
juote Galsworthy : 

‘The dramatist’s license ends with his 
design. In conception alone is he free. He 
may take what characters or groups of char- 
.cters he chooses, see them, with what eyes, 
knit them with what idea, within the limits 

i his temperament. Once taken, seen, and 
knitted, he is bound to treat them like a 
gentleman, with the tenderest consideration 
of their mainsprings.” 

The dramatist must not merely sketch in 

figure with the idea that the actor will 
ill out the part. The creator of characters 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
(Continued from page 27) 

editors and publishers. I have had a vast 
and peculiar experience amongst both, and 
my conclusion is that the editors and pub- 
lishers, who know their business — some 
don’t, I allow 

writers, but I do think that writers, journal- 
ists, and the rest of the craft, ought to be 











organized. This writing game should be 
nade into a regular profession. Doctors 
and lawyers are organized. The press 
should be put on as good a basis as the bar— 
and I am not thinking of Volstead at the 
moment. Undoubtedly journalism, and 
writing, should be made an accredited pro- 
fession. 
* * * 

I had almost forgotten an inquiry about 
“best sellers.” “Best sellers” need not be 
bad, and they need not be good, but they 
should be vigorous, and catch the public 
fancy of the moment. They need, also, 
good advertising. They must get talked 
about, and talked about till the next “best 
seller” comes along. Nobody knows how 
or why a new book comes to be the vogue, 
to be talked about. It appears to be a fluke. 
The “best sellers” on the market may rarely, 
or never, be literature, and there is rarely 
magic in them, but they are always clever 
and slick, and are taken for magic by an 
immense number of readers. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
(Continued from page 11) 

times at the ends of rhythms within the 
same line. The stressed vowels and all 
following consonants should be identical, or 
very nearly alike, in sound, and the preced- 
ing consonants should be different. Ap- 
pearance of the word is no indication of its 
rhyme family. Cough, for example, rhymes 
with off; enough with puff and ruff. 

Such rhymes as meant and lament, truth 
and untruth, are not generally sanctioned. 
The reason is far from obscure. Such 
rhymes are too similar, amounting practi- 
cally to a repetition, and are more displeas- 
ing to the ear than a frank reiteration. 
Some poets, notably Arthur Symons and 
{Xdgar Allen Poe, are very fond of the re- 
petition of a rhyme word, gaining the effect 
of a refrain by that means. Here is an ex- 
unple from the former: 


Mauve, black, and rose, . 

The veils of the jewel, and she, the jewel, 
a rose. 

Everybody will remember Poe’s lines: 


In her sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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It sometimes happens that more than one 
syllable is involved in the rhyme, as in the 
case of invincible and principle. In such 
cases, the accent or stress is not on the last 
syllable. Strong, or accented, rhymes like 
ear and beer are sometimes called “Male 
Rhymes.” Weak, or unstressed, rhymes, 
like insensible and comprehensible, are 
called “Female Rhymes.” The latter give 
themselves very easily to comedy, and some- 
times produce unintended amusing effects. 
When delicately handled, they can be made 
to suggest tenderness or pathos, as in the 
following: 

One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 


Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death. 


It is worth remarking that Poe’s beautiful 
poem is one of the most parodied bits of 
verse in the language. 

Many words have no rhymes. A friend 
of mine who is interested in literary curi- 
osities spends much time in attempting to 
discover rhymes for such words as April, 
crimson, forest, and silver. He derives 
pleasure from the search, and nobody is in- 
jured. Such researches, however, are with- 
out much advantage to the practical versi- 
fier. An important question is none the 
less involved. 

Is such a rhyme as silver and pilfer ob- 
jectionable? To state the general principle, 
when, if ever, are false or partial rhymes 
justifiable? The question is so largely one 
of taste that no completely satisfactory 
answer is possible. Some people demand 
exactitude of rhyme wherever possible, and 
condemn even an occasional lapse. 


Others, including a few notable poets, 
prefer subtle echo rhymes which suggest 
rather than repeat a sound. Such a capa- 
ble craftsman as Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
in each stanza of a long poem rhymed 
Nineveh with me and its rhyme equivalents. 
He disguised the false rhyme by placing it 
several lines away from the rhyme word. 
Shakespeare and other famous poets have 
a percentage of false rhymes high enough 
to stagger the precisians. A rhyme pleas- 
ant to one ear is offensive to another, so 
that the battle will rage indefinitely. My 








own ear permits slight or subtle variations 
without protest. 

Involved in the question of false rhyme, 
however, is another problem of vital im- 
portance. Whatever the temptation, the 
writer should steer away from the trite or 
hackneyed rhyme. 

The end of the year 
Is always near. 


The month we remember 
Is always November. 

If a rhyme has been used until it might 
be described as tired, for heaven’s sake 
give ita rest. Change your lines; it is only 
a question of agility. Love: dove; dear: 
near; star: far—such words as these, if 
they are necessary to the sense, might just 
as well be put in the center of the line. 
Any rhyme-couple obviously used only be- 
cause it rhymes, is bad, unless the evident 
purpose of the writer is to produce clever, 
amusing, or startling rhyme combinations. 

‘But these words,” objects the amateur, 
“may be needed to make my line come out 
right; although I can think of ten other 
rhymes, not one of them will fit my meter.” 
There is your problem; make them fit. You 
are facing the same problem which has con- 
fronted every versifier who ever put pen 

paper; and you are merely putting a 
specific case of a general question: How 
iar am I justified in wrenching meter or 
forcing rhyme to make sense, and which 
should I sacrifice ? 

“Language,” said a great diplomat, “was 
invented to conceal thought.” That cynical 
utterance may be true enough for the poli- 
tician, but for the writer, it is treason. Un- 
less the writer expresses his thought, not 
merely adequately, but effectively, all his 
artifice is wasted, and he becomes guilty of 
the charge levelled at him in the quotation 
heading this article. 

Of this much the versifier can be certain: 
Many of his best effects will be gained by 
forcing himself to attain a high standard of 
excellence in meeting the rigid requirements 

[ his form. The search for an adequate 
rhyme, the struggle to make smooth the 
rough line, will often bring to his attention 
surprisingly beautiful and new images or 
forms of expression. 

Versification is a science, but it is also 
an art because it must be used to express 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgement that your 
course in’ short story writing 
is excellently comprehensive 
and practical,” 
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Suite 7, Cleveland Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and _ fame. 
MANUEL ROSENBERG COURSE 
IN NEWSPAPER ART tells you 
how. 71 Lessons and 160 illustra- 
tions. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing, lay- 
outs. lettering, illustration, car- 
tooning and _ sketching, and_ all 
newspaper assignments. Ten years 
experience as staff artist of important American dailies. 
Order TODAY. Send $5 cash or order C. O. D. Your 
money refunded if you do not agree that this is the 
greatest art course value ever offered. 
MANUEL ROSENBERG 
Butler Building, WD., Cincinnati, Ohio 











I CAN RELIEVE YOU 
If you don’t like the drudgery of revision and typing, 
let me do this hard work for you. Long editorial 
experience. Write for my very low rates and a 
helpful little folder. You'll not have any hesitancy 
then in sending me your MSS, 


BENJ. F. MANN 
200 A St. S. E. Washington, D. C. 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST when writing to advertisers 



























































THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





AUTHORS! 
Let Us Do Your Typing 


Our typing is even of touch and we ad- 
here strictly to the technical rules demanded 
by the editors and producers. 

Years of experience enables us to be 
experts in the preparation of manuscripts 
and photoplays of all kinds. 

Why not drop us a card and get a sample 
of our work, and also our prices? 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Box 156 Memphis, Tenn. 











HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
x. F. Dd. 1 Bethel, Conn. 














CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 


Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 


county and city. 


ROGERS, OHIO 








Writers! 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. We will make salable 
scenarios from your stories, any kind, at a low cost 
to you; we will also arrange so you can get scenarios 
copyrighted in your own name before submitting them 
to producers. Send MSS. with stamped envelope for 
our estimate. Our many popular scenarios, including 
“A Broken Triangle,” “The He-Man,” ‘His Kid,” 
“Her Mother’s Daughter’ and “Get a Wife,” will 
prove that yours can enjoy the same popularity if 
written by us. Ask music dealers for our musical 
hits, “My Mother’s Lullaby,” “The Kid” and “In 
Our Monoplane Built for Two.” 


THE ADRIANCE TYPING AND PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY 


Westerlo, N. Y. 


“Home Occupations,” the home 
10c stamps per copy; $1.00 


Publishers of 
workers’ official organ, 
per year in advance, 











thought. Were the problem merely one of 
compiling a succession of harmonious 
sounds without meaning, it would involve 
pure artisanry and no artistry at all. To 
make the words come in natural order and 
yet comply with the meter, to make the 
rhymes fresh and unforced as though they 
were inevitable, and yet to express the idea 
he set out to express—that is the concern 
of artist and artisan combined. 

(The second article in this import- 
ant series by Mr. Kennedy will be on 
“Lines and Meters.” We earnestly 
ask every reader to read these articles 
not once, but twice—even more if it 
will help in fixing in the mind the vital 
points of technique which the author 
covers so thoroughly and adequately. 
—The Editor.) 





HOW TO BUILD YOUR PLOT 
(Continued from page 8) 
text, manufacturing incidents to come out 
of the known facts. The game is to see 
how many times I have “called the turn” 
on the author. 

If some one recites an experience or tells 
a story, my prescient mind is on the alert 
at the first word. I try to foresee the in- 
cidents of the experience or the point of the 
story and then to note how my plotting ap- 
proximates the related facts. 

Stage plays and moving pictures lend 
themselves particularly well to this guessing 
game. I worked out the solution of “The 
Bat” in the first act and am steadily hit- 
ting it off with the pictures. The game has © 
become so much of a habit with me that in- 
stinctively I carry it into the newspapers 
and through each day’s experiences. 

It is easy to understand how such mental 
exercises help an author in his own Plot- 
building. The mind becomes alert for all 
kinds of story situations, is schooled in sus- 
pense, taught the trick of surprise, and 
made familiar with the climax in all its 
forms. 

Life is constantly unfolding in a maze of 
action all around us. Story Plots are every- 
where; and the mind attuned to them will 
attract the Plots as surely as a magnet at- 
tracts iron filings. 











Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. In such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL HONEST CRITICISM 
rege : This means that every manuscript 
Our Criticism Department is com- 





a ae 1 h il h which is received is read and criticized 
posed of people who can tell you how just as carefully as though it were the 


critic’s own work. This does not mean 
that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
critics assume that you do not just want 
compliments, regardless of the merit of 
your work. You expect to purchase real 
literary service which will help yow in 


to write because they have learned to 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- 
ple who have failed to make good them- 
selves. They are people with a deep 
interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 





the writing game. If your work is good, 
we tell you so and suggest suitable mar- 
kets. If it is faulty, we likewise tell you 
how to make it better. We guarantee 
HONEST CRITICISM. 


OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 
-Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 


helping to solve them. They are people, 
too, who know the market and can give 
valuable advice about selling your manu- 
scripts. 


the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 


and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 

SD I as os oe Hoa aes alos Se a ak ER ad 

SO Ga Roo ins  oe rho oS oe Sou ee weeee eee 

OE i ec a Ios ens Som cae RL a Kae eee 

SD ep a ao ig ect oS Sew So By wr alee 

4000 to 5000 words 

Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 
75 cents per 1000. 

Command our services! 


your next rejection slip. 
script—TODAY! 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, O. 


. .$1.00 

. ae 

. 2.50 

. wae 

3.80 

50 cents for 


Over 100 lines 





Digest Typing 
Service 


— We also offer a Typing Serv- 
Let us help you eliminate ice. For this the ae 75¢ 
Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words, The work 
is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
price includes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


: “I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, R. H., arren, Pa, ; 





























The Author’s 
Own Typewriter 


Remington Portable 


ITS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 

Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 


Portable. 


Easy payment terms, if desired 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “ Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 


Address Department 24 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














